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Montebella, a Crossbred Saddle Horse 
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In the breeding of high-class horses quality largely governs the price. The one here 
pictured is half thoroughbred and half trotting stock. and has the size. quality and excellence 
desired in the hunter, This type of horse is in great demand, but not easily found. He was bred 
by E. A. Powell, of central New York, who has achieved marked success in the breeding of 


saddle and carriage horses. 
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Care of Young Horses During Winter. 

If a colt has been well cared for from 
birth until cold weather, there will not 
be any great difficulty in carrying him 
through the winter. He ought to know 
how to eat and ought to be halter brok- 
en by this time. See that he is perfect- 
ly free from lice and that his hcofs are 
in good condition. With some colts the 
hoof is inclined to turn in, in which case 
it should be carefully trimmed. If it 
persists in this abnormal growth, he 


should be shod with a smeoth, ligt 
shoe. Crushed oats has undoubtedly 
been given him since old enough to eat 


and to this a small quantity of bran 
mash has probably been added. 

At the beginning of the cold term, be 
sure that warm, comfortable quarters 


are provided, It is not necessary, nor is 


it desirable to keep colts in a barn 
much of the time during the winter 


season. They should have a stall ina 
warm stable, but the greater part of 
the time should be spent in a lot with 
an open shed on the northwest corner, 
closed in on three sides. The floor of 
this should be higher than the main 
lot, so that it will always be dry and 
olid. A number of colts may be al- 
lowed to run together in a lot, but care 
must be taken to prevent accidents. If 
ony of them are much older and bigger 
than the majority of the herd, they 
should be removed, as they are liable to 
kick the smaller animals, frequently 
causing spavin, ringbone and_ other 
very annoying diseases of the legs and 
feet. 

If possible, the colts’ yard should con- 
tain a large stack of straw. The young 
nnimals will here get much food, will 
be kept dry during the wet weather and 
will find shelter during the cold and 
stormy periods. When kept in a place 


of this kind, their hoofs must be 
watched during the entire season, as 
they are liable to become irregular in 


shape. On the other hand, if the ground 
is exceedingly hard und dry, there is 
some danger of injury to the feet, but 
not very much, 

Feed during the winter, on most cen- 
tral western farms, will consist largely 
of oats, corn, clover and timothy hay, 
and an oceasional feed of millet and a 
little bran mash three or four times a 
week. The kind of grain fed must be 
suited to the needs of the animal. je- 





1 with three or four pounds of oats, 
two ears of corn a day and gradually 
increase this if the condition of the an- 
imal indicates that this is necessary. 
Give the colts a feed of corn fodder in 
the open lot once or twice a week. 
Biight, well-cured fodder is a very de- 
sirable feed for any kind of farm stock 


ird is especially fine for young colts. 
Erect a fodder: rack in the center of 
the lot and in it keep a supply of corn 
fedder, from which the ears hay 
hi ked. 

During cold weather itt is best to put 
the colts in a barn at night. If they are 
halter broker and have had plenty of 
exercise during the day, there will be 
no difficulty in keeping them quiet dur- 
ing the night. If, however, they are 
wild and are confined a great deal dur- 
ins the day, considerable difficulty will 
be experienced with most young horses. 
In this best to have single 
stills. 

The colts snould be kept in good con- 
dition, but should not be too fat. They 
should be made to develop and grow as 
rapidly as possible. For a draft horse, 
it is desirable to have them moderately 
fat at all times. Of course, sufficient 
fat should not be put on to interfere 
with their growth. With light horses 
more attention should be given to 
veloping the speed. For this reason the 


been 


ease it is 


de- 





feed of a light horse should consist 
largely of oats, clover hay, bran and 
other muscle-forming materials. 
_ <_ 
The Erie Canal Question. 
I have never been in favor of the 


improvement of the Erie canal, as I 
cannot see in what way it will benefit 
the farmers of New York state. But 
if it should be rebuilt, either for a barge 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


canal or a ship canal, I think the gen- 
eral government should bear the entire 
burden of expense.—[E. M. Gallup, 
Albany County. 

I heartily indorse American Agricul- 
turist’s views on the canal question. 
I cannot see why New York should 
pay for the improvement of the canal, 
when the chief benefit is to the farmer 


of the west and a detriment to the 
producer here. Grain can be raised 
much cheaper in the west than here, 
and with such cheap transportation 


they can sell it at a greater profit than 


the eastern farmer. If transportation 
cost the west more, eastern prices 
would be higher. There the benefit is 
not a local one, but benefits different 
parts of the nation and the expense 
should fall upon the nation, as in case 
of the Pacific railroad’s. And most 
important of all place such authority 


over any appropriation that it will not 
be stolen as it has been in the past.— 
[G. W. Slater, Master Pomona Grange, 
Tioga County. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Oats Infested with Smut—H. Cc. M., 
West Virginia: There are two methods 
generally in use for treating oats in- 
fested with smut. One is known as the 
hot water method, but perhaps the 
most successful is the treatment with 
formalin. See current numbers of 
American Agriculturist for practical 
suggestions. 


The Raw Fur Market—<An interview 
last week with several of the leading 
raw fur dealers in New York seems to 
indicate that there is in prospect a 
strong demand for furs for export 
trade, with some probable rise in the 
price of some skins next month. There 


is a particularly strong demand for 
muskrat. Farmers who have skins for 
sale should bear this in mind and 


watch the market carefully. 

Plow Attachment for Orchard—Fol- 
lowing up the article which appeared 
in American Agriculturist, January 3, on 
some orchard experiments by Austin 
Emery of Wayne county, N Y, inquiries 
have been sent us from H. R. M. and 
W. M. B. of New York and W. D. D. 
of Pennsylvania, asking about the at- 
tachment which was used in connection 
with the plow to lessen the danger of 
injuring the trees. Will Mr Emery tell 
us about this device? 

Building Up the Farm—c. B., New 
York: It would be difficult to answer 
your general questions without know- 
ing something definite about the loca- 


tion and condition of your farm. You 
can best secure the information you 
desire by writing the director of the 


experiment station at Cornell univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N Y. Would also advise 
you to get several good books on farm- 
ing. Send 3 cents for our new, illus- 
trated catalog of rural books and select 
those that will best serve your purpose. 


Destroying Insects in Fruit Trees— 
E. M. F., Pennsylvania: We see no rea- 
son why the mixture mentioned by you 
would not prove beneficial for the de- 
struction of insects at the base of fruit 
trees, particularly peach. We would ad- 
vise the use of this material sparingly, 
believing that the hand method of cut- 
ting out berers is preferable. 





Doctoring Fruit Trees—E. R. B., 
South Carolina: Do not let anyone lead 
you to believe that fruit trees can be 
saved from the attack of insects and 
diseases by the insertion of chemicals 
of any kind into holes bored into the 
trunk. The calomel remedy is one that 
comes up every year. 


Big Yield of Corn—c. S., Pennsylva- 
nia: The splendid yield of corn made 
by I. S. Long of Lebanon county, Pa, 
whose methods were described in these 
columns recently, was estimated in ears 
and not in shelled corn, The average 
yield on 50 acres was close to 150 bush- 
els per acre. 


Cross Breeding—In reply to W. H. 


Lagrange of New York, will say, I 
have a fine black Polled Angus bull, 


which I have been crossing with cherry 
red Shorthorn Durham cows, and in 
every case have got jet black muley 
ealves, which are easier kept and out- 
weigh the Shorthorn considerably at 
the ages from six to 18 months. My 
neighbors have also bred all kinds of 
cows to my bull and in every case the 
calves were black and muley.—[Henry 
Flater, Hancock County, O. 


n_ Virginia, North and } 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE traces. os 












Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcut intothe ground; 
the labor of loading is many times, because 
ofthe short lift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, either straight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any h ht from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write forthe catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 


LOOD CIDER, 


and more of it from the smal] amount 
of apples can only be secured by 


A HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS.¢ 


ade in various sizes, hand and “il m4 

Power. The only press awarded medal am 

and Geom at world’s fair. Catalogue 

and price list sent free upon request. 
ydraulic Press ut, Co 

8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


WEL 


The kind every well posted man uses. Why 
not buy the latest and best? Old style | 
machines are “notin it.”” Our late ones ire 
great money earners, Address 


Loomis Machine Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 
South Carolina, Georgia, 
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RAILROAD, | 


} 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and | 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 





CASH FoR YOUR 


farm, home, business, or other 
property (no matter where located 
or how large cr small) may be ob- 
tained through me. Send descrip- 
tion, state price, and get full par- 
ticularsfree. Est’d1896. Highest 
references. Offices in 14 Cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco, 


~ W. M. OSTRANDER 


| 1616 N. A. Building, Philadelphia 
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Some People 

do not see the necessity fortwo wheelson a hoe, 

They like a Single Wheel Hoe because it {s a 

trifle lighter than the Double, and it does not cost 
quiteso much. To meet this demand we make the | 

i No. 16 ‘Planet Jr.” 
Single Wheel Hoe Cultivator, etc. 

Itis our latest 1903 model ofthis tool and fs a de- 

cided improvement on anything ofits kind we have | 
heretofore offered. It is provided with two hoes for 
working middles or both sides at once, throwing 
dirt to or from the rows; three cultivator teeth for 
working middles; two rakes for pulverizing and 
smoothing, and a plow which {is also an excellent 
furrow opener. Handles are adjustable to fit short 





| 
| 


| 
ortall workmen orchfldren, Aflattachments are | 
— and easily changed. It will work any gar- | 
en crop planted in rows and one son can do | 
more and better work with it than six men can do 
with hand hoes. Should you needa horse tool you 
will find the No. 8 “Planet Jr."" Horse Hoe, | 
eto., shown below to be the bestin existence. 
These are but two of our fifty seeding and cultivating im- 
lements, | ncluding plain and combined Seed Sowers, Wheel 
oes, Hand Cultivators, Walking Cultivators, One and Two- 
Horse Riding Cultivators, Special Sugar Beet Tools, etc. Our | 
new 1903 catalogue Is educating. It contains over 100 fllus- | 
trations with full descriptions and prices. 1% costs you noth- 
ing and will make you money. 
Write for it. 


8, L, ALLEN &CO., 
Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











| ods practiced by the most experi 
j irket garde ners, gree nho ise men and 


Valvable Books 
on Special Crops. 


| Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Ad- 
| verlised Drice. 

| ASPARAGUS. 

} 

| 


By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first 








book published in America which is ex- 
clusively devoted to the lising of as- 
| paragus for home use as well as for mar- 
| ket. It is a practical and reliable trea- 
| tise on the saving of the seed, raising o 
} the plants, selection and preparation ¢ 
} the soil, plant ltivat , Ea rin; 
cutting, | # m i : 
canning t ener fun- 
gZzous di re lire! I to 
successful re, spec l em- 
phasis bei I of 
asparagus a i m and mor cro] 
| Illustrated 5x7 inches 1 $ Cloth 
| > ° 
Price cel 
| THE NEW RHU BARB Cl TURE 
| A complete guide t lark for gz and 
| field « t Pa I—bBy J. I M« tl 
well-known Michigan trucl nd orig- 
inator of the now famou 1 extremely 
profitable new methods of dark forcing 


and field culture. Part II—Othe 
m 

experimenters in all parts of 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illu 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on tl 





general principles governing outdoor art 
with sundry suggestions for their appli 
cation in the commoner problems of gar 
dening. Every paragraph is short, ters 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness 
o the discussions at all points In spite 


t > 

of the natural difficulty of presenting ab 
stract principles, the whole matter is 
made entirely plain even to the inexperi 
p : 
I 





iced reader Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 1 


h. Price 50 cent 
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By F. D. Coburn. Its growt es and 
feeding value. The fact t t lfalfa 
thrives i I st iny s i t t withou 
reseeding it goes on yielding = | } 
sometimes 5 cuttings annu or , 4 
perhaps 100 years; and that either green 
or cured it is one of the most nut! 
forage } ts known, makes 1 ible i 
I Fi ‘ n it product n and 
of ur l rest. Such information i 

iven ji t n for ; 

Ame l hig st l 

rater inch 160 | Clot 
Pri 
GINSENG ITS CULTIVATION HAR 

VESTING AND MARKETING 

By M rice ¢ Kains H egi 
with either seed or roots, mat 
and Ik , i n 
maintenance of tl} beds 

watiol I I t E 2 
market a f I I m ti 
for sale l ex 
pected. I 1 x i 
cloth. P 
HEDGES, WINI REAKS, SHELTERS 

AND LIVE FENCES 

By E. P. Powe A t the 
planting rroy ind n ? of 
hedge ] 1 ry man 
homes I ( i- 
cerning |} ee 
to treat ther in pecik 
windbreaks and lters, It t 
whole art ¢ m ng home, 

giving directi« ind ynies 
| for bird cultur ima mfort. 
Illustrated. 5x7 incl I Cloth. 
Price 50 cents. 
HEMP. 

By S. S. Boyce. A practical treatise on 
the culture of hemp for seed and fiber, 
with a sketch of the history and nature 
of the hemp plant. The various chap- 
ters are devoted to the soil and climate 
adapted to the culture of hemp for seed 
and for fiber, irrigating, harvesting, ret- 
ting and machinery for handling hemp. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 112 pages. Cloth. 
Price bv cents 
HOME PORK MAKING. 

The art of raising and curing pork on 
the farm. By A. W. Fulton. A complete 
guide for the farmer, the country butcher 
and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserv- 
ing and storing pork product—from scald- 
ing vat to kitchen table and dining room, 
Ilfustrated. 5x7 inches. 124 page Cloth, 
Price 50 cents. 

| CATALOG FREE TO ALL. 

Our Brief D riptive C g (16 pages) 
will be sent f1 ars all apply- 
ing for the Ya arge, De- 
scriptive Illustrated Portrait Catalog, 116 
pages. 6x9 inche 5) illustration thor- 
oughly ind 1 by Titles and thors, 
and containing Detailed Dese1 ions of all 
the best hooks on Rural and Home Top- 
ics, sent for four in stamp which 





only pays the 


ORANGE JUDD ‘COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 11] 
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Elevating Influence of the Grange. 
W. N. GILES, SECRETARY NEW YORK STATE GRANGE, 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise.—[Longfellow. 

The objects of the grange are ennobling. Its 
results are many a noble deed has_ been 
wrought, and many a noble thought spoken, 
and hearts and minds and thoughts of many a 




















SEC W. N. GILES. 


farmer and farmer’s wife have arisen to a 
higher level. Selfishness, narrowness and 
backwardness have no place in America to-day. 
The American. farmer, more than any other 
class, should be above these things, and thanks 
to the grange, he is rapidly rising above them. 

We are all of us students, and all should be 
anxious to develop. the 
nobler instincts of our na- 
tures, and nowhere else 
can we find so good an 
opportunity for develop- 
ment as in the grange. 
In the great industrial 
development of the pres- 
ent time we observe with 
more or less. of concern 
the tremendous organiza- 
tion of capital, which will 
not be stopped by public 
opinion and cannot be 
controlled by legislation. 
We see the ironclad or- 
ganization of labor which 
rises above the power of 
injunction or the force of 
bayonets. 

In this present crisis the 
‘great middle class, the 
agriculturist, “the hope 
and strength of the na- 
tion,”” inspired by noble 
deeds, can well band 
themselves into an organ- 
ization like the grange, 
whose object is the better- 
ing of themselves and the 
world. The same forces 
that lead to organization 
of capital and impel to in- 


The Deposit grange, No 582, Broome county 
The present number is about 40 active, wide-awake members. 
ence. Its business interests during the first year amounted to $38vvu. 


been live and let live ever since. Worthy Master E. RB. Bilby is seen in the lower right hand corner as you look at 


American Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS = GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.””— Washington. 


For Week Ending January 33, 1903 


ness and fraternal co-operation of the farmers. 

As the future of this republic depends upon 
a successful agriculture and a successful agri- 
culture depends upon a thorough knowledge of 
the business and an understanding of our re- 
lations to each other and to the world, then it 
is not so much a selfish desire as patriotic im- 
pulse that leads us to take up the work of the 
grange, and as the grange is developed along 
the lines it has marked out for itself so will 
there be developed a higher manhood and 
womanhood. Nobler deeds will be wrought, 
nobler thoughts will be spoken, higher levels 
attained, and in the enlightenment and gen- 
eral improvement we will share with the rest 
and our reward will be sure and certain. 


Se 


The Grange in New York. 
WILL TEMPLER BECKER, 

Nearly 35 years have passed since the grange 
movement found its way. into New York. 
Many of the pioneer Patrons have passed 
away but the places of meeting are still 
thronged with men and women whose heads 
have.grown gray in the service, whose eminent 
privilege it was to have signed the charter roll 
of their grange, and who have never grown 
tired of believing in and preaching to all man- 
kind the grange gospel of “Faith, hope, and 
charity, with fidelity... Wonderful things in 
the improvement of agriculture those old Pat- 
rons have seen, especially in labor saving de- 
vices and the modern idea of farm life, farm 
management, and the economical side of their 
chosen calling, embracing as it does, not only 
the financial, but the educational and social 
features on which the success and happiness of 
life are so largely dependent. 

Walking in humility but not in shame, as is 
the habit of our simple country folk, one won- 


mo 
“ 
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ders if they realize the important part they 
have almost unconsciously played in elevating 
and ennobling rural life and country dwellers 
during the past two decades. They have seen 
the grange in the state rise from nothing in 
1873 to nearly 70,000 in 1908. They can remem- 
ber when the poverty stricken state organiza- 
tion went almost begging from city to city for 
a place in which to hold their meetings, and 
when, at least on one occasion, the officers 
were obliged to issue their personal paper to 
cover the expense of holding a session. They 
are living to witness the fact that every city is 
anxious in its efforts to secure to itself the 
honor of entertaining, if but for a few days, the 
small army of earnest, thoughtful men and 
women who annually come together to discuss 
ways and means for the good of the order, for 
country and mankind. 

One does not need- to have been a pioneer 
to have witnessed the difference in the political 
standing of the order then and now. Never a 
political body in the common acceptation of the 
term, until within the past decade the grange 
and its influence was a jest and a by-word 
among politicians and lawmakers; now when 
an important measure .affecting agriculture is 
brought before the legislature, one of the first 
questions asked by solons of all parties is: 
“What attitude will the grange take toward this 
measure?” The fate of such measures having 
been so often decided by the servants of the 
order, it is now considered wise to smother the 
incipient law in its infancy if, after due coun- 
sel, it is not stamped with the approval of the 
grange and its leaders. 

Wherever it has taken a strong hold the 
grange has exercised upon its members and the 
community at large an influence that cannot be 
overestimated. The isolation of farm life has 
been in a great measure broken up, the social 

[To Page 138] 
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DEPOSIT GRANGE, A LIVE INSTITUTION FOR GOOD IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


N Y, wes organized March 14, 1889, with 22 charter members. 
Regular mee'ings have been held during its exist- 


It had the desired effect and prices have 


dustrial union point the picture. Mr G. C. Valentine is seated in the forground holding the children. The woman furthest to left 


plainly to the social, busi- 





in front row is the worthy lecturer, Mrs G. C. Valentine. 
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Treatment of Brood Sow and Pigs. 


SELECTING BREEDING STOCK—-FEEDS FOR SOW 


FARROW TREATMENT 


CHEAPEST 


—TIME FOR PIGS TO 


OF YOUNG PIGS BEST AND PIG 


FEEDS WEAN AT SEVEN WEEKS—FIRST 


PRIZE ESSAY IN OUR CONTEST FOR’ BEST 


ARTICLE ON SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF 


BREEDING HOGS—-WRITTEN BY J. A. MAC- 


DONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


It is the impression, a false one, however, 
that the shorter breeds of swine, as Poland- 


Chinas, Berkshires and Duroc-Jerseys, can be 
produced at relatively less cost than the longer 
sided fellows, as Yorkshires, Tamworths, and 
some strains of Chester Whites, basing the as- 
sumption that the greater the distance the ex- 
tremities are from the heart, the greater will 
be the food required to maintain the animal in 
life. It is true that a Berkshire, from his com- 
pact and rotund form, appears to the eye to al- 
ways carry more flesh than a deep sided Tam- 
worth, for example, but appeara ces are often 
deceitful, and certainly are in this case. 

In selecting the breed, whatever it may be, 
see that the male has a good pedigree, that he 
is a typical animal of the breed chosen, that he 
is descended from animals that have been in 
the habit of producing large litters, and that he 
is well developed for his age. Do not breed to 
a grade male. It will pay well to take the sow 
ten miles, if need be, to a pure bred male. 

SELECTING THE SOW. 

The sow should be selected for rapid devel- 
opment, regular breeding, producing .arge lit- 
ters, and, of supreme importance, for gentle- 
ness of disposition. Such a brood sow should 
be retained as long as she continues to give sat- 
isfaction. For best results the sow should be of 
a more rangy build than the boar. Whether 
she should be permitted to breed for one or two 
litters a year depends largely on circumstances. 
Where there are plenty of dairy by-products the 
year round, two litters a year should certainly 
be striven for. 

Where, however, there is little or no milk, it 
may be best to breed but once. In cheese fac- 
tory districts, where there is no winter dairy- 
ing carried on after the close of the cheese sea- 
son, it pay to have a fall 
litter. Meantime if we wish to have strong, 
vigorous litters, the brood sow should be care- 
fully fed. During the summer there is usually 
no trouble, as the sow has, or may have, suf- 
ficient variety in her food. In the early spring, 
however, there are often heavy losses from the 
fact that sows are given too concentrated food, 
and not a sufficient variety. 


will not generally 


GIVE SOW VARIETY OF FEED. 

No one variety of grain contains all the ele- 
ments of animal life in proportions. 
Many farmers feed their brood sows largely on 
corn or peas during the winter, with the re- 
sult that the young pigs are flabby and weak, 
and very often live but a few hours. Milk, 
roots, whole oats, bran and shorts with a little 
corn, and with access to earthen sods, make a 
well balanced ration, and should give good re- 
sults, if the sow has exercise daily. 

See that the sow is gaining flesh, from the 
feeding of such foods, as outlined, before being 
bred. A sow that is very thin at the time of 
breeding will likely farrow pigs which will be 
hard feeders. A very fat sow, at breeding time, 
is just as bad, as weak pigs will be the result. 
A mature sow, at breeding time, should carry 
about 150 pounds of firm flesh. 


proper 


WHEN SHOULD COME. 
For spring April is always the best 
month for the pigs to come. In order to have 
the youngsters come in April, the sow must be 
bred in December previous. The period of ges- 
tation in a sow is from 112 to 116 days, or, or- 
dinarily, one week less than four months. If 
: i ' 


PIGS 


litters 


BREEDING INTERESTS 


the sow is bred at the end of the first week 
of December say, December 7, she will usually 
farrow on the first day of April. The old say- 
ing of “three months, three weeks and three 
days,” is pretty nearly correct as to the period 
of gestation in the sow. 

When the sow shows the period of oestrum, do 
not breed just at once. Better wait a day, and 
take her to the male on the next day. This 
makes the service much more certain. Allow 
but one service, and then take the sow away 
from the boar at once and shut her up away 
from other pigs for two days. If the sow has 
to be taken several miles from home to be 
served, as is frequently done, see that she has a 
warm crate well filled with straw, while on the 
road. A chilling after service often causes the 
service to prove barren. 

WATCH THE SOW AT FARROWING TIME. 

As farrowing time comes round the sow needs 
close watching, as the average sow much pre- 
fers taking herself to the woods than going 
through the throes of parturition in the most 
comfortable pen. A week or so before the date 
of parturition arrives, have the farrowing pen 
prepared. 

Whatever else is neglected, 
nailing an 8 or 10-inch plank flatways. 10 
inches from the floor, all around the pen. This 
is pretty sure protection for the little pigs from 
crushing. They creep under this plank, and 
are thus saved. For a week shut the sow in 
this pen at night, allowing her to exercise dur- 
ing the day, so as to get accustomed to her 
surroundings. I like to allow the sow to roam 
at will during the day up to the very day of 
farrowing, keeping close watch, however, that 
she does not take to some outlying spot to far- 
row. By permitting this daily exercise, there 
is less danger of trouble when the supreme mo- 
ment arrives. A few raw potatoes given at 
this time will keep the bowels open and pre- 
vent undue fever. If the bowels are not fully 
and freely active at this time, a dose of salts, 
one or two tablespoonfuls, must be given, but 
usually, if the sow is allowed daily exercise and 
has access to variety of food, etc, there will be 
no need of physicing. 


do not neglect 


TREATMENT AFTER FARROWING. 

When the supreme moment arrives, 
hand to take the pigs away as they reach terra 
firma. To do this one must be on friendly 
terms with his sow, and this is assumed. If 
the weather is cold take the infants in a basket 
to the fire, and if the sow occupies more than 
an hour in farrowing, give the little ones a 
couple teaspoonfuls of warm milk, with a very 
little pepper sprinkled in. An infant pig al- 
most dead is often restored to life and strength 
in this way. When the sow is through farrow- 
ing, take the pigs to her and give each of them 
a teat. It will be an easy matter to start them 
suckling. 

When all are nursing leave the sow to herself 
and her family. Unless the sow is a long time 
in the throes of parturition there is no need 
of giving any drink before the pigs are placed 
with her. Five or six hours after will be 
plenty of time to give her a warm drink of 
meal and water. In any case give no strong 
feed for 12 hours, and very gradually increase 
the feed, which at this time should be a warm 
slop, until the pigs are two or three weeks old, 
when the sow may get as much sloppy feed as 
she will take. 


be on 


BEGIN TO FEED PIGS EARLY. 

I like to have the pigs suckle their mothers 
until they are eight weeks old. During the 
greater part of this time they should be fed 
in a pen by themselves. I have found that it 
is not economical to feed the sow excessively 
when the pigs get to be four or five weeks old 
on the assumption that it will bene*t the pigs 
as much as to feed the pigs direct*‘y. It will 
pay, with a large litter, to begin to feed the 





pigs extra as soon as they are three weeks old. 
They will begin even to eat corn at this age, 
and it is a good food to start them, though 
whole oats is much better. So young as this 
they will not eat meal mixed with water un- 
less very hungry. 

As soon as they will they should hays 
the separator 
be 


are five weeks 


sweet 
milk fed warm, and if milk is 
milk, a little whole 
mixed with it until the nurslings 
old, and if the milk fed during this period is 
entirely whole, all the better. There is nothing 
so good or so natural for young pigs as 
This fact should always be borne in mind, and 
it will pay to be at considerable trouble to get 
milk to give the a start. Cooked 
potatoes are the best and most appetizing ma- 
terials to mix with skim milk, as soon as the 
pigs begin to eat well, say, at five weeks of age. 
I know of no food, milk excepting, that 
relished by young pigs as cooked potatoes, and 
potatoes and skim milk make a complete bal- 
ance. 


] 


milk should always 


milk. 


youngsters 
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MILK AND POTATOES VALUABLE. 
Without those two feeds milk and potatoes I 
should not know how to feed very young pigs 
satisfactorily. It therefore pays handsomely to 
have a few potatoes to cook for the pigs in the 
first two months of their growth at least. To 
mix with the potatoes and milk there is no one 
feed superior to middlings. A pig can do well 
all its life on this mixture. The famous Irish 
bacon that we hear so much about is produced 
by such feeding. Potatoes are too valuable a 
product, however, to feed very much of them to 
pigs, but we think there will on most farms be 
a quantity of culls and unmerchantable pota- 
toes that may advantageously be fed to young 


and growing pigs, mixed with skim milk and 
wheat middlings. 
If I were asked what are the essential for 


early growth on very young pigs, I would an- 


swer, comfortable surroundings, and judicious 
feeding of milk and potatoes, with some wheat 
middlings. All the food for the pigs should 
be mixed when needed for a meal, and fed 
sweet. 


When the pigs reach the age of seven weeks 
they should be separated from their dams at 
night, and at eight old 
gether as they are well able to care for 


weks separated alto- 
them- 
selves. A grass plot of some kind should be 
ready for the pigs after weaning, and one of 
those summer hog pens runners, given them 
for shelter. When this period arrives 
ing will likely be varied according to the spe- 
cial conditions of the and the 


price of feed stuffs. 


on 


owner 
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Successful Rural Telephones. 
J. W. THOMPSON, ILLINOIS, 


One of the first problems which confronts the 
telephone promoter is the question of kind of 
line to build, whether to use grounded circuit 
and have each road own a separate circuit built 
by the farmers residing thereon, with a cen- 
tral converging point where lines could be con- 
nected with each other giving fairly good sery- 
ice, or to form a joint stock company and build 


a first class line under one central manage- 
ment. 
There is about as much difference between 


the cost and service of telephone lines as there 
is between a good horse and a plug. Just what 
a line will cost is going to depend largely upon 
conditions where line is built. In our part of 
the country the native timber for poles is scar 
and labor has to be lired so that the 

the line is of necessity more than where there 
is plenty of material at hand and farmers do all 


cost ot 


the work. 


CO-OPERATIVE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
After considering the question in its 
phases, the farmers of Caledonia township in 


northern Boone county formed the Boone county 


all of 


























co-operative telephone company last March and 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois. A 
franchise was also secured permitting the com- 
pany to build anywhere in the county outside of 
incorporated towns and villages. 

The company is co-operative in form. Each 
subscriber holds one share of stock for each 
telephone used by him, also making a contract 
that he would take a share of stock and pay 
a rental of $12 per ycar for each phone for a 
period of five years. He further grants the 
right of way along his premises with permis- 
sion to trim trees. The surplus at end of year 
in treasury will be used to pay off debt of line. 
Phones are rented to renters and other tem- 
porary residents for $15 per year, payable quar- 
terly. The company requires that subscribers 
must average 2144 phones to the mile. To reach 
a subscriber living in field, or on side road, 
company will build two pole lengths of line, if 
more is required it is built at subscriber's ex- 
pense. 

COST OF POLES, WIRE, ETC. 

Poles 25 feet with 6-inch tops are used on 
main line or wherever more than one crossarm 
will be used; 20-foot poles with 6-inch tops are 
used on all bracket spur Itnes, using 25-foot 
with 514-inch tops to carry wire over gates and 
roads. The 25-foot poles with 6-inch tops cost 
$1.55; 20 and 25 with 5%4-inch tops cost $1.10 
fob cars at our station. The poles were 
hauled by the farmers, who were paid $2 a day 
for their work. A team can draw easily from 
16 to 5, 25-foot dry cedar poles. . Previous to 
hauling the line had been staked out. Poles 
are set 210 feet apart, or 25 to mile, but would 
recommend that where more than ten wires 
are attached to poles, that 30 to the mile be 
used and have them set 5 feet in the ground to 
prevent swinging. Our 25-foot poles are set 
$14 feet deep and 20s 4. Work was done by 
gang of men under a foreman who had ex- 
perience in line work. Men were paid $1.75 
a day. Foreman $2.75 with board. 

Work was not satisfactory. Last extensions 
were built by a farmer in neighborhood who 
had read up a little, having had no practical 
experience before. He did just as good work at 
a good wage to himself and a saving to the 
company. A man will dig in ordinary clay soil 
from 10 to 14 holes in a day, depending on con- 
cition of soil. It cost us about 45 cents to 
attach crossarms, dig hole and set pole by gang, 
and 30 cents by contract. In building it is ad- 
visable to provide plenty of room for future ex- 
tensions. A ten-pin crossarm costs 10 cents 
more than a six-pin but holds more wire. All 
25-foot poles are roofed and gained for two 
arms. The gains are painted. 

COST OF EQUIPPED POLE. 

The itemized cost of a 25-foot pole ready to 
set is as follows. 

To pole 25 feet, 6-inch top $1.55 ten-pin 
crossarm 26 cents, ten locust pins at $13 M 
13 cents. two T-inch lag screws and wash- 
ers 7 cents, two 20-inch braces at 3% cents each 
7 cents, 3-inch heel lag screw for’ brace 
2 cents, two 3144x%-inch carriage bolts at 1 
cent 2 cents, paint for rcof and gains 1 cent. 
total cost $2.12. For six-pin arm deduct 22 
cents. We used No 11 insulators which cost 
$13.50 a thousand. 

We use full metallic circuit requiring No 12 
FE B iron wire at the rate of 526 pounds a mile 
aud costing 434 cents a pound. Wire was put 
up by linemen who were paid $2.65 a day of 
ten hours. Two linemen with wagon, driver, 
and reelman,will string, tighten and tie in 
about 214 miles of double circuit a day. This 
will vary. Where they have to pass by either 
trees or saloons it is rather s'ow work. 

GUY SECUREZY, 

Special attention we have found should be 
paid to guying, as a weak guy is a source of 
trouble. We used 6-foot five-eighths inch gal- 








FARM AND BARN 


vanized iron rods costing 35 cents each, with 
loop on one end and screw and plate on other. 
These were put through a slug 4 feet long 
and were buried 4 to 5% feet in ground for 
anchors. No 6 and 9 wire was used for guy- 
wire, twisting as many strands together as was 
needed for the strain. 

There are a number of places where double 
crossarms are required. Where there is much 
strain they should be bolted through the blocks. 
We have 36 miles of line carrying about 125 
miles of wire reaching 110 subscribers. This 
was built at a cost of $6300. Our lines radiate 
from the central in four directions and with a 
few exceptions connect every house they pass. 
The longest line is about seven miles, which is 
about as far as it is advisable to build from the 
central. 

In a condensed article of this kind it is diffi- 
cult to give the details of a whole summer's 
work without leaving out considerable. I 
would say that about $400 of the total cost was 
paid for small miscellaneous articles such as 
insulated wire, single braid wire, solder, tools, 
brackets, spikes, ground-rods, etc, etc. 

USE STANDARD BRIDGING SYSTEM. 

Standard made bridging phones of divided 
circuit type are used. We can ring central 
without being heard, and central can ring half 
of the bells on a circuit without the others hear- 
ing it. Ten subscribers are the most that are 
put on a party line. The central is located at 
the residence of the village physician who has 
had some experience with telephone work. The 
service is continuous from 6 a m until 9 p m of 
each week day, emergency service at all other 
hours and Sunday, except two stated hours. 
The service is as prompt as any city service, 
and our lines talk a great deal clearer as we 
have no electrical induction to trouble. 

The service costs the company a little less 
than $2 per phone a year for switching. The 
switchboard with arresters, cable and terminal 
head cost $150. By building a good line as we 
have done we are able to connect with most of 
the independent lines of northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. 

ce 
The Timber Resources of Alaska. 
G. H. VAN HOUTEN, 





Y 
Southeastern Alaska is composed of about 


1000 islands and a narrow strip of mainland. 
Some of the islands are of considerable area 
and the country is strikingly beautiful and 
picturesque. Near the coast the timber is gen- 
erally small, ranging from 2 feet in diameter 
down, With fair hight, but farther back, where 
the soil is deeper, the timber often attains con- 
siderable size and saw logs of 2 to 4 feet 
in diameter are found and many of the trees 
are of saw-log size for 50 to more than 100 feet 
and are usually very straight. Spruce is most 
abundant, but yellow cedar and hemlock are 
common and a few varieties of deciduous trees 
are found, one of the most valued of which is 
the black alder. 

The abundance of vegetabie life, especially 
trees, strikes the beholder with astonishment 
and the great amount of forest growth leads to 
the belief that here is a forestry reserve that is 
well nigh inexhaustible. In fact the larger 
part of the best timber is inaccessible on ac- 
count of lack of roads and the unevenness ot 
the ground and the absence cf animal powcr 
to move the timber to the water. The whité 
ecdar resembles the white cedar of the Puget 
sound country and is a light, fairly strong 
wood end works nicely. It makes fine fuel, 
burning readily and makes an intense heat, but 
does not last as well as the spruce. Hemlock 
grows tall and straight but not as large as the 
spruce and cedar. It makes nice lumber and 
it is probable that in the future the bark will 
be in demand for tanning leather. 

Should the forests of Canada and the north- 
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ern states be exhausted of timber suitable for 
making paper, Alaska could supply any amount 
for years to come. In this country forests re- 
new themselves naturally and while the growth 
seems slow there is such a vast area, and it im. 
mediately renews itself without any care, sa 
that Alaska may be depended on for a timber 
supply when other sources are exhausted. 


ir —_—__——— 
Dairy Cows and Expensive Feeds. 
*CGEO L. GILLINGHAM, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J. 


How can the dairymen best manage his dairy 
at present prices of feed to secure the most 
profit, is a very important question. A _ prob- 
lem much harder to solve, perhaps, under our 
present conditions than for many years. In 
the first place we will have to make this the 
weaning year. That is to say the average 
dairy farmers will have to wean themselves 
from the old familiar faces in their barnyard. 
Those which they have been keeping as board- 
ers just for their company and old associa- 
tions, and from which there is no profit even 
when feed is selling at reasonable prices. 
Those who have native cattle or grades would 
perhaps find it more profitable this winter to 
dispose of many to the butcher as soon as their 
milk flow fell below the amount which paid for 
food consumed, without waiting for them to go 
dry, and perhaps others, either at once or in 
the spring about the time to turn on pasture. 

It is true we who have registered herds can 
not do this, as we could not afford to dispose of 
cows of this kind at such prices as we would 
be compelled to take, besides we could not find 
others to take their places as with the natives 
and grades. But we can Go the next dest thing, 
when our cows get along toward the last 
stages of lactation where we call them stuffers, 
and are not giving enough to pay us anything 
over the cost of the grain fed, let them go dry 
and feed only ensilage or other roughage, 
milking and graining only those which are 
giving a paying quantity. These dry cows can 
be fed this winter from the silo just as cheaply 
as any previous winter as our crops of corn 
were generally good and our silage cost us the 
same. With ensilage costing $1.40 per ton 
these cows giving no milk, by being fed 35 
pounds of ensilage per day at a cost of 2 1-2 
cents, with cheap roughage such as cut fodder, 
straw or second crop hay should not cost over 
4 or 5 cents per day or even less, and will come 
in in fine condition with strong, healthy calves, 
and do good work all the following summer. 

If kept milking we must feed grain at high 
prices. No feed is costing less than one cent 
per pound and much of it was 1 1-2 cents, feed- 
ing these stuffers not over six pounds per day 
vould add to the above from 6 to 10 cents 
besides the labor cf milking, which wou!d mean 
a loosing game for the dairyman. The labor of 
feeding and caring for these cows not milking 
would be more than balanced by the fertility 
Icft for the farm. The question will naturally 
avise, will it not be an injury to the cows, dry- 
ing them off for such a long period; will it not 
sive them a tendency to go dry the next year, 
even longer, when perhaps it would pay to keep 
them milking urder different conditions of 
‘prices. To this question we would answer in 
the care cf a heifer in the first period of lacta- 
tion before her habits have become established, 
it would, most decidedly, and should not be 
c‘tempted with the heifer. But for the adult 
cow. with her habits fully established it would 
be ne detriment, in fact some of them would do 
better work the following year, for their long 
rest if carefully milked and carefully taken 
care of. After all we must study the individ- 
ua2lity of our cows; much depends upon the 
man behind her. 


*Abstract of address before the Guernsey 
cattlo association at the Philadelphia mecting. 
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The Coming Campaign Among Canners. 





The 


ests is 


situation 
much as 


among canning inter- 
outlined in these col- 
umns, January 17. Midwinter con- 
sumption of canned goods is’ very 
heavy, due partly to the high price of 
meats, eggs, ete. Canning factories 
east and west are making preparations 
for the coming campaign, and recent 
inquiry, this time among western can- 
neries, points to few price changes to 
farmers. Following are a few letters, 
together with a specimen contract; 
this time with an Illinois corn pack- 
er, and may be compared with the 
tomato contract offered growers by a 
Delaware canner earlier noted. 
Our farmers have not shown 
deal of interest in the sweet 
acreage, it being much earlier 
are usually made. We, 
expect an acreage equal to 
[lowa Canning Company. 
contracts 


a great 
corn 
than 
how- 

last 


contracts 
ever, 
year. 

We made any 
They will, however, 
similar to those 


have not yet 
With our farmers. 
be made on a basis 
of last year. The acreage will be con- 
siderably larger than usual.—[Fond du 
Lac C (‘ompany, Wisconsin. 
Farmers, as a rule, rather 
tracting for 


anning 
slow 
sweet 


are 


about cor acreage 


corn, although this crop ought to yield 
<20 to $24 on good soil. Our price this 
season is the same as last and we will 
have an increased acreage if present 
prospects are realized.—[Gibson Can- 
hing Company, Illinois, 

Farmers seem willing to plant all 
they can handle, both of corn and to- 
mato We usually are able to take 
care of about 230 acres of corn and 250 

res of tomatoes. Prices will be the 
same as last year.—[Forest City Can- 
hing Company, Missouri, 

We have no form of contract with 
the farmer. We find that the only 
way to do business with him is to take 
his word for it. If he lives up to 
the contract, we pay him for what 
he delivers. If he does not, we simply 
let it go. We go to the farmer and 
isk him how many acres of sweet corn 
he wants to grow. We put this down 
and in that way make an estimate of 
the amount we may expect. Where the 
eanning industry is new it moves 
along all right, but when it gets to be 
an old story, the farmers complain a 
good deal, in spite of the fact that 
they make more money at this kind 


of work than at ordinary grain farm- 
ing. Prices in this section will be 
about the same as last year.—[Gilman 
Canning Company, Iowa. 

We will get all the corn we can use 
the coming summer. For two years 
tomatoes have been a failure and we 


will probably not get the farmers to 
grow enough of these. Corn will be 
$5 per ton this year, and tomatoes 
50 cents higher than last, or $6.50.— 
[Bethany Canning Company, Missouri. 
Canners are now making contracts 


with the farmers in our county for 
growing peas. The seed supply is short, 
and the growers must pay $4 per bushel 
for the The price to be paid for 
picked peas is 70 cents per bushel for 
“viner”’ peas, 2% cents per pound shelled 
peas, weighed as they come from the 
vines. It is not quite time for making 
contracts for tomato growing. The can- 
ners claim that $8 per ton will be their 


seed. 


limit, but it will not be surprising if 
the price will be $9 per ton around this 
place. At this amount per ton, another 
year of good yields will leave’ the 


farmers in fine financial condition.—[W. 


G. Dawson, Dorchester County, Md, 
President Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

WESTERN CORN CANNING CONTRACT. 

Made between X Y Z of the first 
part, and the A B C canning company, 
of the second part, Witnesseth, That 
the first party agrees to plant for sec- 
ond party - acres of sugar corn, on 
terms and conditions following: 

The second party agrees to furnish 


the seed to plant the same. First party 
agrees to pay the cost of the seed, to 
plant the kinds of corn amd at the 
times second party may designate; to 
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cultivate the same thoroughly, to pick 
said corn and deliver the same in the 
husk to the second party the same 
day said corn is picked, at the factory 
in, —— or any other place or places in 
, at such times and in such quanti- 
ties as the second party may direct, and 
in good canning condition suitable for 
canning. 

The second party agrees to pay the 
first party 40 cents per 100 pounds of 
ears of husked corn, delivered as afore- 
said—said corn to be husked by the 
party of the second part. It is mu- 
tually agreed that in case of unavoid- 
able accident, said second party can- 
not can corn, then said second party 
shall have the right to take said corn 





so 


dry, and in that event said first party 
shall have the right to deliver said 
corn or not at option. 


-_ 


Value of Keeping Farm Accounts. 
HIGLEY, OHIO. 

eyesight does not admit of enter- 
after dark, hence during 
note the facts and figures 
briefly in my diary. On Saturday af- 
ternoon of each week I enter all these 
items on the debit or credit side of each 
crop account on the correct day of the 
month. At the end of the month I add 
credit sides of each 


B. 8. 


My 
ing figures 
each day I 


a littke more work than entering the 
items in the account book in the first 
instance, but my diary is worth more 
than it costs as a book for future ref- 


erence, Therein are noted briefly the 
ways and dates of planting each crop 
as well as the weather conditions, so 


that by consulting it and the account 
book I not only see the results, but can 
generally discover the causes of failure 
or success. For instance, the past year 
by the aid of both, I discover I have 
heretofore generally planted corn and 
beans too early, resulting in poor ger- 
mination of the seed and feeble plants 
in the beginning of the season. 
=> 

Commission Men Meet—As noted in 
last week’s American Agriculturist the 
national league of commission mer- 
chants held its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. Officers for the ensuing year were 





elected as follows: President, W. S. Ga- 
van; vice-president, C. B. Ayres; treas- 
urer, H. ( 3eekly; secretary, A. War- 
ren Patch, Boston. Walter Snyder was 
appointed chairman of the executive 
cemmittee, and D. O. Wiley secretary. 


The report of the treasurer showed the 
association to be in shape finan- 
cially, there being a balance on hand 
of $3604. The matter of inviting trans- 
portation representatives to attend the 
meetings was discussed and referred to 


good 








up the debit and the transportation committee. This 
account and carry the sums to the debit ¢committe® was also directed to take up, 
and credit sides of the same crop ac- with the traffic bureau, the matter of 
count for the subsequent month on the securing new freight classification on 
first vacant following page. So on until grapes. An appropriation of $1000 was 
the end of the season, when each sep- made to assist in entertaining at the 
arate account is balanced, showing ex- next convention, which will be held in 
actly what was made or lost on that Louisville January 4, 1904. 
particular crop. siastirpeniainn 

In my diary each crop is charged To Improve a Herd of Cows, the 
with the value of the time spent upon first thing to do is to find out what 
it each day, be the same ten minutes each individual is giving and what it 
or ten hours. Keeping a diary involves costs to feed her. 

Wool Product in the United States for 1902. 

Compiled from the December bulletin of the National association of 
wool manufacturers. The number of sheep in 1902 estimated by this associa- 
tion, 42,184,122, may be compared with the federal census figures for 1900. 
These were 61,837,112, of which 21,719,939 were classed as lambs under one 
year old. The wool clip of 1901 was placed at 302,502,328 pounds. 

Wool Av valve p 

Av wt of washed and ae tl 

No of fleece '02 unwashed 19 1902 
sheep pounds pounds ce ~# cents 

Maine die has Bac ae te 6 1,439,832 35 38 
New Hi: umpshire charade meen waeeaeads P 63,000 6.50 409,500 4214 41 
Vermont ebeaees - 160,000 6.75 1,080,000 4214 41 
Massachusetts oe 33,000 6 198,000 38% 38 
Rhode Island . 6,500 5.50 35,750 35 38 
Connecticut i 34,000 5.50 187,000 35 38 
New York 950,000 6 5,700,000 40 43 
New Jersey . 32,000 5 160,000 35 38 
Pennsylvania - 960,000 6 5,760,000 41 2-3 48 
Delaware ‘ 6 6 39,000 35 38 
Maryland ‘ - 112,000 5 560,000 35 38 
West Virginia 544,400 5.50 2,994,200 50 40 
Kentucky - 700,000 5 3,500,000 35 38 
Ohio 2,550,000 5.50 14,025,000 48 1-3 48 
Michigan 1,600,000 6.50 10,400,000 45 43 
Indiana 960,000 6.50 6,240,000 40 43 
Illinois 625,000 7 4,375,000 40 42 
Wisconsin 945,000 6.50 6,147,500 40 40 
Minnesota 350,000 7 2,450,000 40 40 
Iowa Cee uee sete neeon 640,000 6.50 4,160,000 40 44 
Missouri .... - 595,000 6.50 3,867,500 38% 42 
Virginia ..........eeees - 380,000 4.50 1,710,000 35 41 
North ¢ ‘arolina i 205,000 4.25 871,250 32 38 
South Carolina 50,000 4.25 212,500 32 38 
GROTHIR os..... 250,000 4 1,000,000 32 38 
Florida 100,000 4 400,000 32 38 
Alabama 225,000 4 900,000 32 38 
Mississippi - 230,000 4.50 1,035,000 32 38 
Louisiana - 155,000 4 620,000 32 38 
Arkansas 160,000 4.50 720,000 32 38 
Tennessee 300,000 4.25 1,275,000 32 30 


Kansas 

Nebraska .... 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Montana 
Wyoming 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

California ere 
a eee reeere 
Utah 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New Mexico 
Texas ... 
Oklahoma and Ina ‘Territory 


Total Product: 1902 wess.ecece cece oe ce42,184,122 


-+ 5,081,000 7 
- 4,614,750 


. 


. 
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000 4u $4 
000 40 14 
5.900 88 47 
5,000 38. 47 
37,000 43 47 
000 3 47 


160,000 § 
330,000 8 
507,000 6.50 
450,000 6.50 
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2,500,000 25,000 40 47 
560,000 4,760,000 40 47 
2,000,000 17,000,000 42 0 
1,725,000 12,506,000 40 48 
568,000 4,118,000 43 50 
2,600,000 16,900,000 40 47 
1,400,000 9,100,000 38 42 
669,000 5,017,500 40 47 
3,360,000 14,280,000 38 A? 
1,440,000 9,360,000 43 2 a0 
; 390,000 40 42 
316,341,032 








Z HEEP AND Wort 


Wool Situation Continues Strong. 


The noticeable thing in the woo} 
situation for the past few months 
the continued firmness in prices. \ 
steady consumptive demand has great- 
ly reduced stocks, and has been re- 


sponsible for a steadiness in valu 





Which can only come from a healthy 
market unaffected by speculative inte 
ferences. Prices have reached a level 
at the middle of January better tha 
in any year since 1891, with the excep- 
tion of a brief period in 1899, 

But little active speculation 
noted in the wool markets duri1 
year recently closed. The firm fe il 
was a healthy one, due to good den 
on the part of manufacturers, 
continued liberal buyers throughout 
closing months of the r, althoug 
trade now somewhat The q 
terly report of the Nati i sso i 
of wool manufac I places 
available supply lighte than fe 
year since the beginning of the 
period. A comparison of present 
of domestic wool at Bo sho 
at the opening of 1903 they a 
per pound higher tha t tl begi 
of 1902. Look < 11 
it may be noted that Oh r 
standard grade, n se 
markets at about 32% cent Was 
able at only 26145 to 
ind covered a range as low as lf 
18% cents during th I 
depression of 1895. 

The situation in the f ’ 
ontinued firm du g the 
months of 1902. Es; l 


imong American and 


ers for manufacturing } I ~ 
very active, 

The estimated ‘wool clip of the Uni } 
States in 1902 was 316,341,000 pound 


largest since 18 


or the +. 
of sheep east of the Missouri rive 


steadily declining, says See North. The 
situation offers little ourageme}! 
that we are likely to have a supply « 
wool equal to the domest equi 
ments. 

a —__— —_ 

Bran Mash for Sheep—As soon 
the lambs are dropped, I d my ewes 
bran and crushed oats, made into 
warm mash. This with plenty of good 
water and hay will result in a large flow 
of milk. The lambs are given bran and 
crushed oats. These feeds in connec- 
tion with plenty of milk, produce very 
rapid growth. At two months they will 
weigh from 35 to 40 pounds, and some- 
times a great deal more W. D. Goss 
Vermont. 

Sheep on Every Farm—Every farm 
in the central west can easily support 
50 to 60 sheep. What they eat will 
searcely enter into the caleulation, as 
they will clean up and consume much 
that would otherwise be a total loss, 
They not only give a good return from 
mutton and wool, but are excellent for 
distributing fertility and ping down 
weeds. 

Sheep for Renewing Soils—There is 
no better method of renewing fertility 
than sowing oats and rape, then pas- 
turing the rape with sheep after oats 
harvest. Sheep distribute fertility and 
put it on the ground in the most de- 
sirable form. Keep as ma sheep as 
possible. 

Cutting Hay for sheep is not very 
commonly practiced, but where careful 
tests have been made it has been found 
profitable. This is especially true of 
the coarser variety of forage crops, 
such as corn fodder, millet, sorghum 


and the like. 


receiving ewe’s milk develop 
a more abundant yolk and 
color than lambs fed 


Lambs 
fleece with 
a more uniform 
on cow’s milk. 


oe ae 


we are 
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Finds Sugar Beets Profitable. 


Ss. BAILEY, COLORADO. 


In growing beets for American Agri- 











culturist contest in 1901, I selected an 
of sandy loam soil, which was 
originally covered with buffalo grass. 
“rh land was nearly level, but sloped 
to the north and east a little. It is 
naturally dry, but the spring was 
eirly and not a wet one. However, we 
hid a few good rains. The land in 
this eighborhood sells at about $150 
per acre. The previous history of the 
ground was not very interesting. In 
4 Is it was planted to peas and corn; 
it s“u it was covered with sheep ma- 
at the rate of ten loads per acre 
planted to cantaloupes; in 1900 it 
palnted to watermelons, beans 
popcorn. In the fall of 1900 it 
s again manured with ten loads of 
ep manure to the acre. This was 

ed under in March, 1901. 
Preparation began March 38, when the 
ground was Pat The following day 
is irrigated and on March 16 har- 
3 ing began and was continued until 
4 is thoroughly pulverized. Ths 
g ind was in excellent condition and 
I ked so as to retain moisture A 
ow and a leveler were the prin- 
il implements used. The sub-sur- 
fice Was thoroughly packed, but’ the 
‘ t as loose and served as a mulch. 
stated above, the only manure ap- 
1 1 was ten loads of well-rotted sheep 
nuinure in the fall of 1900. No chemi- 
fertilizers of any kind were applied. 
{ \fter the last dragging, the seed ‘was 
planted April 6. The weather was 
‘ rm, both before and after planting. 
: An ordinary beet drill was used and 
, seed Covered to a depth of 2% 
hes, and about 20 pounds per acre 
of seed was put in. It came up well 
nd no replanting of any kind was 

essary. 

The ground was harrowed once before 
the seed was up, as a crust formed 
ifter the rain on April 9. This har- 
! ing broke up the crust and did not 





disturb the ground over one-half inch 
in depth. The beets began to sprout 
April 12. On April 17 a hard freeze 
occurred, but as none of the plants 
were above ground, this probably did 
no damage. The following days, how- 
ever, were cold, cloudy and unfavorable 


for rapid growth. The beets began to 
April 23, and by May 1 the 
stand was quite full. The first cultiva- 
tion was given May 11 with a beet cul- 
ator. 
The beets were plowed out by using 
beet plow on October 29 and 30. They 
ere then thrown in piles, topped with 
topping Knives and hauled to the fac- 
ry us soon as possible. The quality 
s good, being of medium size and 


show 


quite smooth. In harvesting I plowed 
out 25 rows at a time, threw the beets 
ii circular piles, putting the piles close 
enough together to avoid unnecessary 
ilkking about. When the beets were 
pped they were thrown into. still 


larger piles and allowed to remain until 

they ‘were drawn to the factory. 

COST OF 
land $9, 


CHOP. 


Interest on seeding $3, har- 


rowing and leveling $1.50, manure $2, 
pplying manure $3.50, seed $2, culti- 
viting $2, thinning and weeding $10, 
harvesting $10.10, other costs 50 cents, 
planting 75 cents, total, $44.45. Value 
of beets $80.44, value of tops $2, total 
Value of crop $82.44, net profit $37.99. 


Handling My Dairy Herd. 





Cc. S. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA 

There are few silos in this section. 
Mur own is the only one in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and we would not like 
to be without it. At present we are 
feeding daily 30 pounds silage, four 
pounds gluten meal, with ten pounds 
clover hay. Our- cows are responding 
accordingly. On cold and stormy days 
the cows are watered in the stables: 


watering device, our 
Own design, whereby we can run water 

through the stables; believing it a 
necessity that cattle should 
water of suitable tem- 


have just put in a 


hatter cf 


huve aecess to 


perature. Uur. own experience has been 
that cattle watered in the stable re- 
cuir less feed, when their normal tem- 
perature is not lowered by drinking ice 
water. It is downright cruelty to turn 
cut cows to drink on a cold, stormy 
day. Our plan is practical, also 
nomical, as the V-shaped trough we 
use can be swept out from one end te 
the sther, by simply running a broom 
along it. It is evident that cows need 
an abundance of water, 

We chain ties for continuous 
stabling, and a rigid stanchion of our 
own design, operated by a lever. All 
the cows, or 18 in number, can be tied 
or untied by shifting the lever from one 
another. In mild weather 
are let out every day, 
stanchion altogether. The 
our dairy barn is the 
which we put in at 
barn door track 
rollers. The carrier 
out into the yard, and the 
loaded into a wagon: hauled 
and spread onto the field we 
corn next season. 
one .otber farmer in this 

hauling out daily and 
spreading, though he has no carrier in 
his stables. The farmer of to-day, who 
not wish to fail, must study, like 
uny other business man. We have 
heard many such expressions as these: 
“You have a good education, Why don't 
you engage in other business?” 
Our experience leads us to believe that 
successsful farming requires a more 
specific education along all lines than 
any other business under the sun. No 
man, or woman, either, has too much 
education to farm and do it rightly.” 

cs 


Development in Ontario Dairying. 
ONTARIO. 


eco- 


use 


position to 
the 
the 
thing in 
carrier, 


when cows 
we use 
handiest 
manure 
small 
with 
is run 
tents 
daily 
intending for 
There is but 
whole section 


cost, by using 


Storm King 
con- 
out 
are 


dees 


some 


H. B, COWAN, 


changes have taken place dur- 
ing the past ten years in the problems 
confronting the dairy farmers of On- 
tario. At that time the silo was almost 
unknown. Only an occasional cheese 
factory was paying for milk by the test. 
The cool curing of cheese and cold stor- 
age on railways and ocean vessels was 


Great 


unthought of. Farmers were selling 
most of their hay and oats off the 


On the other hand, the factories 
on the whole, larger and in many 
equipped than they are 


farm. 
were, 
respects better 
to-day. 

As the demands of the British con- 
sumers for cheese increased more and 
more, Ontario farmers‘began patroniz- 
ing cheese factories. The industry is 
now one of the most important in the 
province. With the increase in the 
business, additional cheese factories 
often in sections where 


were started; 

they were not needed. Of late years 
so many new small factories have 
sprung up that in many sections they 


may be found every two and three miles 
apart. 
During the 
sumers have 
critical in their 
that the demand 


past few years the con- 
gradually become more 
taste, with the result 
for a high quality of 
cheese has steadily increased. This de- 
mand has necessitated many improve- 
ments in the making of cheese, both in 
methods and transportation. Owing to 
the necessity of making as much profit 
as possible out of the cows, many farm- 
ers have constructed silos. These silos 
as a rule are made of staves or cement. 
Almost invariably they are round and 
placed outside the barn. Some silos 
have been put up inside the barns, but 
this not a favorite one. A 
few of wealthy farmers have 
large stone lined with cement. 
Only a small proportion of the farm- 
however, have as yet erected silos. 
Latterly the farmers instead of selling 
their hay and oats have been feeding 
them to stock. A great saving in ma- 
nure is thus effected. In some of the 
leading dairy sections the farmers ac- 
tually buy hay, oats, ete, to feed their 
stock, 

One of the greatest changes is in 
methods of transportation. A few 
years ago cheese was shipped in ordi- 


location is 
the more 


silos 


ers, 








FIELD AND DAIRY 


cars and often was days | 
specially | 


nary freight 
and weeks in transit. Now, 
ventilated cars and in some cases cars 
fitted with cold storage facilities, leave 
central points in the dairy districts at 
stated periods. The cheese is rushed to 
the seaboard and kept in cold storage 
until taken on board the ships. Last 
year over half the freight vessels carry- 
ing between Montreal and British ports 
were equipped with cold storage or eool 
rooms. In this way both cheese and 


butter are kept in the best possible con- 
dition until landed in Great Britain. 
The introduction of these improve- 


ments has been largely due to the work 
of the dominion department of agricul- 
ture. A few 





days ago the department | 


announced that this year the steamsh'p | 


lines will have practically all their ves- 
sels equipped with cool rooms or cold 
Storage departments. 

One of the great problems that re- 
mains to be solved is the proper cur- 
ing of cheese at the factories. The 
dairy schools have proved conclusively 


that a great improvement can be made 
in the quality of the cheese by curing it 
in rooms where the temperature 
not €5 degrees. 
small size of hundreds of the 
the fierce competition between them, 
und the consequent small profits, very 
few can afford to erect proper curing 
encourage the construction 
curing rooms, the government 
last year ed four illustration rooms 
at central points in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec 

The numerous small factories are the 


does 
rise above 


factories, 


rooms. To 
of these 


erect 


cause of another serious difficulty. 
Their profits are so small, the proprie- 
tors are unable to engage competent 
makers. Many of the latter are giving 
up the business, owing to the small sal- 
aries paid. Much of the poor cheese 
produced in Ontario can be traced to 


the work of incompetent makers 

A quiet but steady effort is now be- 
ing made to secure legislation which 
will require all cheese factories to take 
out licenses. These licenses, it is pro- 
posed, will be refused to factories fall- 


ing below a certain standard of effi- 
ciency. It is being urged that cheese 


and butter makers shall not be placed 


in charge of factories and creameries 
until they have taken a course of in- 





Owing to the | 








struction in some of the leading dairy 
schools. 
pc 
Eureka ves the 9 ivr, 
Work of Cultivators 










Made in sections for rows or 
small lots. Light, handy, 
durable, Excellent for straw- 
berry and small 
fruit cultivation. 
Catalogue of full 
line of farm im- 
plements free. 
Eureka Mower Co. 
Utiea, N.Y, 


GAIN AGRES 


clearing o- stumpy 

land. TH NEKC LkS 

lls any stump. 
x and money. 

, Centerville,la, 


Weeder 














a 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg. | Co., Dept.15 





| CLIMAX STRAWBERRY terry; "ereatest. pro- 


Catalogue free. 


| ducer, best seller, agents wanted. 
SL. & Dover, Del. 


AYMAKER SON, 





GET By doing a little easy work for us 
this winter. Not only all the trees 
TREES you need, but money besides. We have 
matured an attractive plan. Let us lay 

FREE it before you. Write us about it. 
9€0. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., Box 1725, Dansville, New York. 





cost more—yield more, 


sold by all dealers. 
1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all 
applicants. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 











This illustration was made from the 
photograph of a field of Timothy. 
The portion on the left was not, 
that on the right was, fertilized with 


Nitrate of Soda 


400 pounds tothe acre, Every far- 
mer is interested in getting the 
heaviest possible yield of grass. 


The latest edition of our Bulletin, ‘* Food 
for Plants,’’ contains an excellent article on 
“Grass Growing for Profit,’’ with proof 
that the yield of barn-cured hay may be in- 
creased 1000 pounds per acre for each 100 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda used, will be sent 
free to all interested. Send name on Post Card, 


WILLIAM &. MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, Room 126 New York 


















LAWN FENCE 


5996 Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 
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we WEXLER XX COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 












Box B Winchester, Ind, 








—aA-MACHINE 


to weave fence of coiled 
fateel spring wire at sad 7 
of inoeery fence. $25 buys wire 
for 100 Rod Fence. Catalogue 
7 ree. Address, 

arterWire Fence Mach.Co, 
PF Box 40, Mt. Sterling, O. 
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A LITTLE TIME 





spent in looking up the fence question pays. Secure 


our —- —a the Frost—the heaviest and ° 


strongest fence made. b+ last 26 to 30 years if 
properly constructed. Agents wanted. TH 
FROST WIRE FENCE wierd Cleveland, O. 








E’D RA 


people would say,. ‘‘Page Fence costs mg than 
others, and is worth more,'’ than to have them 
say, ‘‘It isn’t so good, but it costs loss? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Look at our old fences after years of service; 

our new ones will stand just as well because 

every partis Hard Steel. Send for catalogue. 

The Hard Steel Wire Fence Company, 
' Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 











Reduced Wholesale Prices 
On all kinds of fencing wire, includ. 
ing the best Coiled Spring wire 
made, Send for catalogue describ- 
ing the Cleveland Penee, Coiled 
Spring and Steel Gate 
The CLEVELAND FENCE CO. Cleveland, 0. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 6% BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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132 [8] 
Determining the Age of Cattle. 


subscriber, M. J. S., 
if the age of a cow or 
determined by the ap- 
teeth. Owing to the 
teeth of the ox the 
carried to the 


An _ interested 
wants to know 
a calf can be 
pearance of the 
character of the 
exact age cannot be 


same degree of perfection as with the 
horse. The teeth of the ox are 32 in 


number, 24 molars and 8 incisors. The 
ox has no incisors in the upper jaw. 
Period of dentition in the ox: The 
central incisor and first laterals before 
days after birth; second later- 
after birth; comers, 


or some 


als, 14 days two to 


three weeks. The first, second and 
third molars appear before or some 
days after birth. Fourth molars at six 


fifth at two and 


years. 


to -nine months of age 
a half years; sixth, four or five 
The central incisors are replaced at 
about one and a half years; first later- 
als, two and a half years; second later- 
als, three and a half years; comers, 
four and a half years. The second set 
of first molars appear at one and a half 
years; second molars, two and a half 
years; third, three and a half years; 
the fourth, fifth and sixth molars are 
not replaced. From the above the age 
of the cow and calf can be determined, 
but as the cow grows older it is im- 
possible to determine the exact age. 


—- 
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Raising the Best Calves. 


J. NEWELL COTTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








In rearing calves, every man has a 
method. I have raised a good many, 
and have always had excellent success. 
Some let the calf suck a week or two 
before removing from the cow. This 
is a good plan, but rather expensive. 
I take the calf from the cow as soon 
as dropped. I milk the cow, take a 
deep pail, wet my finger in the milk 
and gently introduce it into the calf’s 
mouth. Soon as it gets a taste of the 
milk it will follow my finger into the 
pail, where by degrees I work the fin- 
ger away. Some calves are obstinate, 
and won’t suck the finger; such are bet- 
ter left until sufficiently hungry to 
make an effort. 

The quantity fed must be regulated 
by the size and age of the calf. Two 
or three quarts twice a day is enough 
to commence with, and increase the 
quantity as the calf grows older. It is 
not desirable to feed great quantities 
of milk. It has a tendency to make 
the calf pot-bellied. A ten-quart pail- 
ful, twice a day, for a calf three months 
old, is enough. Sweet milk is prefer- 
able to sour, though in warm weather 
sour milk is sometimes unavoidable. 

It is necessary to warm the milk, es- 
pecially in winter, and in summer it 
is better to. It is natural for the calf 
to have it, and I think they do better 
When the calf is about ten days old I 
begin with a tablespoonful of white 
middlings in the milk, and increase it 
until, the calf takes what it can bear 
without scouring or getting fat. This 
is a great feed to grow a calf on. It 
makes their hair slick and glossy and 
the flesh hard and firm. It should not 
be fed in quantities large enough to 
fatten the calf, for a calf raised for 
the dairy or for stock purposes, should 
not be kept fat when growing. Later 
results are not as good, for they do 
not mature as well or as quickly. 

After a calf is weaned, dry oats are 
excellent feed, also roots. Rowen for 
growing calves is a superior feed. They 
like it, and thrive wonderfully on it. 
I always keep hay or rowen before my 
calves from the time they are two weeks 
old. A pen where they can have plenty 


of exercise is necessary, for if con- 
fined closely they get fat. It is a bad 
plan to keep calves together when tak- 
ing milk, on account of the sucking 


nuisanee, which is almost sure to re- 
sult to the detriment of some of them. 
In summer when flies are bad it is 
best to keep the calves in the barn, 
or the fiies will worry them so they 
will not grow wellk. 

Keep. watch for Scours and never let 
them get bad’ as‘it'is the worst draw- 
back to ® growing ealf. I give a table- 


FARM ANIMALS 


spoonful of castor oil, either in the 


milk or put in the calf’s mouth. It is 
sure, safe, and effective. Two doses 
will generally cure. Another essential 


ealf raising is absolute 
cleanliness in feed, pail and quarters. 
Calves are naturally neat by nature; 
aid this by keeping the stable free from 
droppings and bedded well with clean, 
fresh straw. Keep the feed pail sweet 
and pure by washing and scalding after 
each meal. A sour, evil-smelling pail is 
a menace to the calf, and any intelli- 
gent calf will turn up his nose at it and 
refuse the feed unless half starved. A 
feed pail often brings on scours. 


in successful 
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The Carelessness of some 
farmers in caring for cream isinjurious- 
ly affectng the quality of much of their 
export butter Leading Montreal ex- 
porters have declared they do not re- 
high a grade of butter from 





ecive as 
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‘The SHARPLES ; 


Tubular Separator 
is different from other separators—half ¢ 
the labor to turn—one-tenth the parts to ¢ 
clean. You may have a free trial of it. 4 

Catalogue No. 100 free. 






SOLD ON TRIAL. Has the re lor mente 
being the most perfect incubator ma 
Price, $8 and up. a ns uble packed walls 
fire proof la fay be operated any. 
whe re. Catn nm free. All about the poultry 
business, cents. WAYLAND INCUBATOR 
co., Box 31, “Wayland, N. ¥, 


Sharples Co., P. M, Sharples, 


>. Chicago. Ills, West Chester, a, ; 
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Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens, The book tel!s all, 








Canadian | 


factories where the cream is separated | 


ou the farms, by the farmers, as they 
do from separator creameries. Some 
buyers state they do not receive any 
first-class or finest butter from cream- 
gathering-creameries. These statements 
brought on a public 
cerning the merits of hand separators. 
J. A. Ruddick, chief of the government 
dairy division, states it is possible to 
make as good and often even better but- 
ter in creameries where the cream is 
separated on the farms. On the other 
hand, Mr Duddick claims it is difficult 
to make a uniformly high grade of 
butter in factories run on farm sepa- 
rated cream, because of the percentage 
ot careless patrons connected with ev- 
ery creamery. These men neglect to 
take proper care of their cream, and of 
their separators, and thereby injure the 
quality of the butter manufactured by 
their factory. The discussion has led 
the agents for hand separators and the 
creamery managers to take greater 
pains in instructing the patrons how 
to care for their cream. No fault is at- 
tributed to the machines or apparatus 
used, but it is the old question of the 
good epatron suffering because of the 
careless dairyman. 


Where to Put the Pig Pen—Place 


where most convenient for feeding and 
caring for the animals, other things 
being equal. It should be on a slope, 
so that the water will not accumulate, 


but will run off readily. Where the 
ground is level, as it is in many prairie 
sections, specia effort should be made 
to drain the pig lot. Otherwise it will 
be very muddy during the spring and 
during a wet period. If a tile can be 
run under or alongside the pig lot, the 
lower layers of soil will be compara- 
tively dry, then if the water from the 
surface is properly taken care of, a 
fairly good hog lot will result, 


An Old Horse that is past usefulness 
should be given a decent end. Sell his 
hidé and feed the meat and boneg to 
the hogs and chickens. 

> - 
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Ww. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia, Pa; all 
kinds of farm and garden seeds. 

George Prtel company, Quincy, IIl; 
baling presses, incubators, ete. 

Cc. C. Shoemaker, Freeport, Ill; all 
kinds of poultry, eggs and poultry ap- 
pliances. 

L. Templin & Sons, Calla, O; seeds, 
bulbs and plarts of all kinds. 

Green’s nursery company, Rochester, 
N Y; all kinds of large and small 
fruits. 

McGormick division international 
harvester company, Chicago; reapers, 
mowers, rakes, corn binders, shredders, 
sickle grinders, ete. 

Standard harrow company, Ithaca, N 
Y; all kinds of farm harrows, disks, 
weeders, cultivators, rollers, corn cut- 
ters, ete. 

George H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill; incu- 
bators, brooders, feed cookers and all 
poultry appliances. 

J. M. Wragg’s Sons’ company, Wau- 
kee, la; all kinds of nursery stock, in- 
cluding fruit trees, shrubs, bulbs, ete. 

D. V. Burrell, Rocky Ford, Col; all 
kinds of farm, garden and flower seeds, 


discusssion con- |} 














Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house Plans, how tot reed, 
feed, cure disease, etc, Send 10c for Postage and mailing, 


J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., B 


; POULTRY 
T 
| " $6,000 o:?4t324e FREE! 
D 
ABORTION | ornas She” le ans 
Retention of Placenta} Kellogg Condition 
Failure to Breed Powder is the Best Known 


and the most suecessful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
suecessful live peoes: men every where, 


Write 
for circular. Addre 
St. Paul, Minn. 





REAT SCOT 





OUR FREE CATALOG TELLS ALL 
ABOUT iT. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


Se. & KELLOGG 00., 0.P.Scot!. Laporte Ind.U.5.A. 

















ream SE PARATORS 


Allabout them and other things for 
dairy and creamery. A. H. REID, Phitadetphia, 





























200 EGG INCUBA TOR s 
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NEW IDEA INCURATOR, Box 116. QUINCY. he 


i THE Gem INCUBATORS 


And Brooders . 
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~ Buying 


are not possible unless 

you own your own scales 
and know they are accurate and will remain 
so. OSGOOD Scales are U.S. stand- 
ard. Established 1865. Don’t buy “‘doubt- 
ful,” “bargain” or *‘2nd-hand” scales but get 
an Osgood catalogue from your dealer or of 
us with ourspecial price. 
Insist on an Osgoed, 
OSGOOD KCALE CO., 

105 Central Street, J 

Binghamton, N. Y.4 
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he moval le Chick Tray and Nur- 
sery, Five Walls, Perfect | 
Eecoromy Heater. $6 and u re € 
and up. No agents. Fact ry prices. Catal 


J. W. Sauer, Box 22, Trotwood, 0. 
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The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize mane” 
Very low prices on birds and eggs, considering 
quality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpaid 
forl0cents. Write to-day. 

B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 









tively as represented, 
Circular fr rt 
Geo. Ertel Co., 















Don’t Pay Double. 


Ree Sse Criaation ‘e) + aie Ilsell y a bet tch 
ERS “ =) rthe v é th: anv othe 
will cook 25 bushels of 4 it) . rs; ij i 


heat water In stock tanks 250 feet away. 
Will beat dairy, hogand poultry es 
Made of boller steel; can’t blow 





} J I 
, . SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Trial, Uf Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus, Obi 








RIPPLEY MARDW ANE CO-¢ « 


= 908 Grafton, Til. See Our Guarantee of Advertise 


| on Editorial Page. 

















REPLENISH YOUR POCKETBOOK 


by purchasing a 
U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


The U.S. Gets More Cream than others, 
which means more ae to the user; 
With the U.S. the calves and pigs thrive on 
the warm sweet skimmilk, 
which means still more money to the user; 
The U.S. Wears Better and Longer, 
which means more money still to the user. 
These and other points of superiority 
described in our catalogues make 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR THE MOST PROFITABLE 
TO BUY. 





Vermotit Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Profit in Squab Raising. 


MRS A. J. S., PENNSYLVANIA, 


In breeding squabs, do not select any 
one breed, as the mixed varieties are 
more hardy and work steadier. To get 
the quickest returns, buy a flock of 

ated birds, and put them in your 
house, then gradually cull out the poor 
ones. I have raised half my flock, and 
nlways select the finest squabs from the 
part blood Antwerps or Turbits. We 

ed not care much how they mate, ex- 
cept to be careful the male bird is al- 
ways large and well developed, as the 
main object we are working for is to 
get larger squabs. 

Pigeons can be raised successfully in 
confinement if a large fly is used, and 
they are provided with all requirements. 
If pigeons are allowed their liberty it 
costs about 8 cents to raise a squab 
to four weeks old, but if confined it will 
more than double the cost. Pigeons are 
not destructive to crops unless they are 
compelled to hunt their food; well-fed 
birds never destroy stacks or any kind 
of grain crops. 

Many disapprove of feeding from a 
hopper, but I have one and keep it well 
illed. If you have plenty of cats, mice 
will not infest the feed quarters. 

Feed principally wheat and corn, Do 
not change the feed too much, although 
peas, millet and buckwheat may be fed 
alternately if one feels so disposed. <A 
good plan is to feed on the ground in 
good weather, but on damp, rainy days 





THE POULTRY YARD 


are placed in lay:ng houses in 
the fall. We are constructing several 
more houses on the same plan as that 
illustrated, except that we are making 
the roofs more nearly level, as we find 
that the prepared roofings last better 
on a surface more nearly horizontal. 


A Few Points on Turkey Raising. 


J. FRED CRANGLE, CONNECTICUT. 


til they 


There has been much difficulty expe- 
rienced by eastern farmers in rais- 
ing turkeys, especially of late years. 
I think it is possible to raise as many 
turkeys as were ever raised if properly 
managed. The main trouble has been 
weakness in the turkey poults. Very 
few breeders seem to realize the very 
important things that must be done in 
order to raise turkeys successfully. If 
eastern farmers’ will start with 
the right kind of stock, birds of stand- 
ard weight, and birds that are not in- 
bred, they will take the first step in 
the right direction. 

After you now have your breeding 
stock, a very important thing to be 
careful about is to keep them thin in 
flesh, until the laying season starts in. 
All the females will lay from 16 to 25 
eggs. The largest number of eggs that 
I ever knew of being laid by one hen 


in one season was 114. From the 16 to 


-25 eggs, if you have a good male bird, 


your hen ought to have 15 poults. From 
these 15 poults every farmer should 
raise to maturity at least 10 young 
turkeys. How many do this? Very few, 


ae 
Gri 

















SMALL POULTRY HOUSE IN USE IN WEST VIRGINIA 
and simply because they breed from in- 
bred stock. 

Many farmers do not 
a few dollars to get a good male bird, 
but if you do not start in the, right 
Way there is no use trying to raise 


it is always preferable to feed from a 
hopper. The old birds feed their young. 
Keep plenty of pure, clean water for 
drinking. 

The age of a squab ready for market 
is four weeks, although oftentimes they 
will do at three. To prepare them for 
market, bleed from the mouth, and pick 
clean to the crown of the head, plunge 
into cold water to plump them, and re- 


anove the heat, wash and tie in bunches 


of three. 
cual -—-— -—— 
Small Houses for Poultry. 
HORACE ATWOOD, WEST VIRGINIA. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
one of several small houses used by 
the West Virginia experiment stat:on. 
The houses are 6 feet square, 6 feet 
high in front and 4 feet high behind. 
constructed of planed and 
xrooved hard pine, which costs here 
$17.50 per M feet. The frame is c»m- 
posed of hemlock 2x4’s. 

The cost of these little houses is ap- 
proximately as follows: 206 feet floor- 
ing for floor, sides and roof, $3.50; 65 
linear feet of hemlock 2x4's, $1; one 
window, $1; roofing, $1.75; nailing to- 
gether, $1.50; total, $8.75. We put about 
20 chicks.in a brocder in each of these 
houses, and allow the brooder to re- 
main until the chicks have no further 
use for it. It is then removed and 
perches nailed up for the chicks. If the 
cockerels are sold as soon as they are 
ready for market, the houses are large 
enough to accommodate the pullets un- 


ines are 


eare to spend 


turkeys. I have letters from many peo- 
ple who breed turkeys in a small way 
that in. the past few years have had 
very poor results. These same people 
thought well of my idea of turkey 
breeding and bought a first-class gob- 
bler, some with a little splash of wild 
blood. They have all had good success 
the past season, although it was a very 
poor turkey year. Another mistake 
farmers make is in housing the turkeys. 
They should never be allowed to roost 
in buildings. They are very much 
healthier and you have better results 
breeding where turkeys roost out in 


the open. All our turkeys roost in 
trees. 
ey eee 
Conditions Necessary for Winter Eggs. 
L. A. W. 


It often seems to be a hard provision 
of nature that our hens should lay plen- 
tifully in the summer, when eggs bring 
10 cents a dozen, and go back on us 
completely in the winter, when eggs are 
worth from 25 to 50 cents a dozen. But 
the truth is that it is the fault of 
neither nature nor the hens. The whole 
trouble is that we do not get our hens 
into the proper condition to lay eggs. 
We are not fair to the hen. 

If there is one fact established in hen- 


ology, it is that the fondness of fowls | 


for bugs and worms is not an unnatural | 
taste. The animal matter thus secured 
supplies a most important element in 
the fowls’ food. And it is largely be- 
cause the hens cannot procure this food 
in winter, that they cease to lay eggs. 
Another reason for few eggs in winter 
is that the hens are not only not in 
the best physical condition, but the 
food they get does not contain the prop- 
er elements for egg making. 

Food containing the necessary ele- 
ments must be supplied if we are to 
have full egg baskets. It is for this 
reason that the feeding of green cut 
bones has become so popular among 
money-making poultrymen and women. 
Green cut bone supplies this needed ele- 
ment as does no other food, and at a 
less expense than grain can be fed. It 
keeps the fowls healthy, it makes eggs, 
and is, in short, an indispensable food. 

=_ 


Egg Laying Competition of Breeds. 





These competitions are very popular 
in England, but have been little fol- 
lowed in this country. The past winter 
one was conducted in New South 
Wales, and the results are published 
in detail in the Agricultural Gazette. 
The competition arose out of a contro- 
versy between two breeders regarding 
the merit of Silver Wyandots and Buff 
Orpingtons. The minister of agricul- 
ture became interested, and it was 
finally decided to open the contest to 
all breeders who should contribute six 


pullets each of any one breed. The | 


government put up yards 57x17 feet 
and pens 6x5% feet for each flock 
of six birds. The fowls ‘were in charge 
of the poultry expert at the Hawkes- 
bury agricultural college. 

Prizes were given for the greatest 
total number of eggs laid by each pen 
and for the greatest aggregate weight 
of eggs. A record was kept of the 
market value of the eggs, total quan- 
tities of food consumed and the average 
cost per hen. The first prize of $50 
for total number of eggs, and of $15 
for greatest aggregate weight, was 
awarded'to a pen of Black Orpingtons. 

There were 41 pens entered, which 
makes it the largest competition of 
its kind ever conducted. All but one 
pen paid for its food. The average 
value of the eggs was $1.54 per hen, 
and cost of food 66 cents, leaving a 
profit of 88 cents each. The first pen 
of Black Orpingtons gave a profit of 
$2.18. The following table shows the 
average results of the various breeds, 
also the record in detail of those pens 
which. laid a total of 400 eggs or more 
during the .six winter months, April 
to September’ being winter in New 
South Wales: 

AVERAGE RESULTS OF THE VARIOUS BREEDS 


No and Total Av per 
Breed Eggs Pen 
© TBO ale hiss cksncas 426 71.00 
24 Silver Wyandots *.... 1,681 ~ 70.04 
48 Black Orpingtons ... 3,127 65.14 
30 Buff Orpingtons 1,949 64.96 
18 Buff Wyandots ..... 1,145 63.61 
30 White Leghorns .... 1,746 58.50 
12 Anconas... a 672 56.00 
6 Golden W yandots’ ‘a ae 52.83 
GC “ere. 546<a50%03 317 52.83 
18 White Wyandots ... 848 47.11 
6 White Orpingtons .. 273 45.50 
12 Buff Leghorns ...... 493 41.08 
12 Andalusians ........ 464 38.66 
18 MIMOPCES: o56.6sccccnee 589 32.72 
ae ee eee re 14,047 57.10 
BEST FLOCKS, EGGS LAID 
z 8 
= S 
Breed = % = 
et» $2 & 238 
<25° 4654542 EC 


Blk Orp'’ns. 24 82 85 124 118 115 548 26 
Sil W’dots.. 31 74 101 106 100 107 519 23 
RC Wh Lys 8 58 69 49 56 102 136 470 24 
Wh L’g'ns.13 45 36 60 100 107 121 469 24 
Buff Orp'ns.18 58 44 52 108 98 91 451 24 
Anconas ...12 18 66 80 72 105 103 444 26 
Sil W’dots..10 31 59 66 82 104 101 443 24 
Blk Orp’ns. 7 17 67 66 81 97 114 442 24 
Blk Orp’ns. 7 29 36 69117 99 81 431 24 
Blk Orp’ns.17 32 30 85 105 50 128 430 24 
Imperials .. 6 27 84 49 74116 76 426 24 
Buff W'dts.10 25 38 51 78 107 119 418 24 
Buff Orp’ns.11 27 38 49 102 90 108 414 24 
Blk Orp'ns. 9 2 23 59 110 103 111 408 25 


be 
>; 
11 
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Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes the cause of rheumatism and 
cures the disease. Take it, 





THE PETALUMA 


is the dependable Incubator. Automatic 
throughout,results the surest and highest. 
Petaluma Incubators aud Brooders are the | Ht 
oldest and most reliable machines on the 31 
market. Write for FREE ONC, uc. Ge 
at STALUMA INCUBATOR 
Petalums,Cal. Box 6 FATOR Oi! 











equally as low. 
Slkemee Our Potente protested agaiaae 
sey oon, aban 
nilabout ans Ske be "ies | Formuis arte 7 sone you eet re 
HEN INCUBATOR CO., as, Nebraska 








a MORE EGGS-LESS FEED 
oy tnere one and 
Humphrey “"Yepcaue” Gutter 


Bo will double your ogg 
billinbalf. Guaran: 
than any other, 
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200 Egg | 
INCUBATOR aa 


Perfect in construction and =) ; 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


mouaATeRs 








From #6 =p. Best reasonable priced 
hatchers on the market. 
Becoters, $4 up. None better at any 
7 e. Ba aly warranted. Catalog free. 

TA, wtacvinnoene) IND. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS, 


4 
mre) LIFE PRESERVERS 
‘= SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
ia All about them in our 156 page catalogue. Mailed 
: : PP ire. Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Dept. 104, Des Moines, lowa, or Dept. 104, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


























S550 a ty Sea WHY Pol | 
Nu cR COlEta- as SPRING 


RELIABLE 


isa word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders 
in the world. Each has /epecial dis- 
tinguishi features. Bend 100 postage for 
Book No. Just out, giving guaranty of 
money back noubator is not satisfactory. 

Reliable pemerores. and Brooder Co., 

BoxB 1 Quincy, Illinois, 








as 
Fine Poultry. 


“*How to Make Money with Poultry and Incu- 
batore™ is the title of the new 1903-Poultryman’s 
Guide and Catalog (196 pages) of the Cyphers Incu- 
bator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. It shows photographic 
views of the largest and most successful poultry 
plants in- the United States, England, Germany, 
New Zealand and South’ America, and contains 
twelve special chapters, each written by an expert, 
treating of profitable poultry keeping in all its 

branches, as follows: Starting 

with Incubators, Handling Chicks 

in Brooder, Feeding Chicks, Duck 
Producing on Large Scale, Broiler 
Raising, Profitable Egg-Farming, 
Egg and Poultry Combination, 
Egg and Fruit Farming, Scratching- 
Shed House Plans, Incubator Cel- 
lar and Brooding House Plans, 
Feeding for Eggs, Standard-Bred Poultry. Most 
valuab!e book of the kind ever issued. Write to-day 
for free copy. asking for book No. 51, Sixty pages 
devoted to illustrated description of Cyphers Non- 
Moisture Incubators, Apartment Brooders. Poultry 
Foods and Clover Products. 

























The PRAIRIE STATES 342 
KEEP AT. THE HEAD) FIRST 
\\ PRIZES 


More made-more sold- 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued,Mention this paper. 
PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CITY , Pa.» U.S.A. 


WON 
































See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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First Years of the Peach Orchard. 


WILLIAM MILLER, OTTAWA COUNTY, 0. 
In answer to American Agriculturist’s 


nquiry as to the best method of hand- 


ng a peach orchard the first three 
years “he usunl method here is to crop 
with corn planted in check rows, so as 
to cultivate both ways. In my opinion 
it would be better to use this period of 
orchard life, in preparation for the fruit 
crops to follow, rather than in remov- 
ing seanty cro} of corn. Trees will 
thrive with the land planted in corn, 
but the humus is depleted to such an 


extent as to tell unfavorably upon later 
fruit crops. 

Most contain sufficient moisture 
for the perfect development of fruit. No 
better treatment can be given an or- 
chard than to use this period in in- 
corporating humus in the soil. A good 
way of doing this would be to culti- 
vate the first year until late in June in 
our latitude, then sow, or better, drill, 
cowpexns. Plow these under in the fall 
and seed to rye, plowing under the rye 
very early the following spring. 

By repeating this process each year 
the orchard can be put in the best pos- 
sible condition for producing profitable 
crops before the bearing age arrives. 
The peach orchard needs very little 
pruning the first three years. This 
should consist only in checking the 
tendency to grow too tall, and in de- 
veloping strong lateral branches, start- 
ing at right angles from the trunk. Let 
them branch near the ground. It won- 
derfully lessens the cost of production 
to be pick the fruit without 


climbing a ladder. 


soils 


able to 


—- oe 


Oils as a Spray in Orchard Work. 


The result of the practical and ex- 
perimental work that has been done for 
the past three or four years with crude 
petroleum and various grades of re- 
fined kerosene has been exceedingly va- 
riable. In some cases whole orchards 
have been killed where the crude and 
refined product was used, even in dilut- 
ed form, In instances the West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania oils have 
been used undiluted as a spring treat- 
ment without injury to most fruit 
trees. This result applies mostly to 
New Jersey and some of the southern 


some 


states and under conditions where the 
greatest care was exercised in spray- 
ing. 

General results seem to show that 
mechanical emulsion containing 20% or 
more of the lighter oil is a very much 


safer remedy when applied to very del- 
icate tre the peach and plum 
in the northern states. In most cases 
there is great danger of injuring the 
buds where oil is used, either in diluted 
or undiluted form. The safest time for 
the application of any of the oils is in 
the early spring, just before the buds 
begin to swell. Experience has taught 
many growers that it is unsafe to ap- 
ply oil in very large quantities to treés 
having rough bark, affording an 
absorbing surface, large amount 
of the material is liable to react and do 
much thjury. later. gest results were 
obtained where the bark was dry, when 


es, such as 


thus 


as a 


the oil was applied, and great care 
should be exercised in using only 
enough to make a very thin film. Un- 


der no circumstances should enough oil 
be used to run down the trunk or over 
the branches. 

From all the facts that we have been 
able to gather, it would that the 
application of oils in any form to trees 


seem 


infested with San Jose scale or other 
scale insects is attended with more or 
less danger. Farmers should he ex- 
ceedingly cautious in using these ma- 
terials about applying them over large 
areas without first waking preiiminary 
tests. Upon the whole, W d seem 
that the whale oil soap tresiment for 
apple and pear trees infested with the 
scale is preferable. Perhaps the most 


' BUSINESS NOTICE. 


\For. the Land's’ Sake—use Bowker’s 
rhetiibts: The} éhrich the earth. 





TREE 


economical and best spraying material 
thus far used is the lime, sulphur and 
salt wash. Although exceedingly un- 
pleasant to handle, it has given very 
satisfactory results where used in east- 
ern orchards under varying conditions. 
Further details regarding the prepara- 
tion and applica of this material 
will be given later. 


tion 
- or 

Promising Little-Known Apple—I 
bought apple some 15 
Black of 


Stuart's Golden 





years or more ago from R. J. 
Ohio. He says of it: ‘“‘This excellent, 
long-keeping dessert apple originated 


in the orchard of the late William Stu- 
art, Esq, in the eastern part of Fair- 
field county, O. It has been dissemi- 


nated only in a limited way in the ad- 
joining counties, but wherever tried it 
has given the best satisfaction, both on 


upland and in the bottoms, for more 
than 30 years.’’ Mr Black says for years 
it has been his favorite dessert apple 
in winter and spring. Here it would 
get mellow before April, so that its 
wonderful erispness and liveliness 


would be lost after say January. But 
further north these qualities would last 
longer.—[E. H. Johnson, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

[Stuart’s Golden apple is of medium 


size, rich yellow, with crimson chee. 
It resembles Maiden Blush somewhat. 
Although thin-skinned and juicy, it is 


a good keeper.—Ed.] 


Chief of Horticulture and Agricul- 
ture—At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the St Louis world’s 
fair, F. W. Taylor was made chief of | 
the department of horticulture, as well 
as chief of the department of agricul- 
ture. Up to date he has been consid- 
ered acting chief of horticulture, in 
addition to his duties as chief of agri- 
culture. It is very desirable that these 
two great departments be handled as a 
harmonious whole, consequently this 
decision of the executive committee is 
very pleasing to those interested. Mr 
Taylor has been connected with exposi- 
tion work for many years, and is a rec- 
ognized The building devoted 
to horticulture will coven and 


expert. 





six acres, 


that devoted to agriculture 20 acres. 
Applications have already been received 
for outdoor space to such an extent 
that the largest and best agricultural | 





exhibit made at any exposition is 


assured. 


ever 


The Anjou Pear is considered by us 








one of the finest early winter varieties, 
It is so large and handsome, and of 
such fine quality, that it has not an 
equal of its season for the table. It 


succeeds pretty generally, and would be 


more widely grown if it did not pos- 
sess the fault of dropping. The fruit 
is so large, and the stem is so short, 


that the storms of September sometimes 
cause it to fall from the tree. In spite 
of this difficulty it will be grown by 
those desiring the best. The tree is a 
good grower and bearer, and the fruit 
keeps well up to Janyary. It should 
be included in every collection for the 


garden, and may be recommended for 
the orchard, wheuever the location is 
not exposed or when means of shelter 


from high winds has been provided for 
the protection of the crup.—[W. C. Bar- 
fy, Monroe County, N Y. 

Florida Oranges Bring Good Prices 
—The orange Florida will fall 
considerably last year’s rec- 
ord. Growers, ure not likely 
to lose much if any money, the higher 
prices being paid about equalizing 
matters. The generally attributed cause 
for the smaller crop was the severe 
drouth at time of bloom. In some 
iderable damage was caused 
by the red spider. Growers have been 
able to sell their crop readily. They 
obtained $1 to $1.50 per box more this 
year than last and are well satisfied as 
a rule. 


crop in 
short of 
however, 
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Apples for the South—In some Lou- 
isinna tests the following tests gave the 
best results: Rhodes. O-7n¢e Moultrie, | 
Killagiskie, Yates, Shock-cy and Pear. | 


| a year. 















FRUITS 





Fruit Packages 


Send postal for our latest catalogue of 
Climax Baskets and Bushel Stave Baskets 
for Peaches, Grapes, Melons, and other 
fruits and products. Low 
delivered prices quoted 
on carloads of 12,000 
or more peach or 
grape Climax, 
©} 6,000 or more mel- 
r on Climax,oron 
100 or more dozen 
Bushel Baskets, 

Ss all with covers. 
NG The Pierce- Williams €0., 
. South Haven, Mich. 




















at Wholesale prices. Apple, Cherry and 
Pear 88.00 per 100. All kinds of stock Cheap 
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GREAT CROPS OF 





STRAWBERRIES 


And How To Grow Them 


The best book on strawberry growing ever written. | J HARRISON’S 


It tells how to grow the biggest crops of big berries 
ever produced. The book 1s a treatise on Plant 
Physiology and explains how to make plants bear 
Big Berries and Lots of Them, The only thor- 
oughbred scieulfically grown Strawberry Plants 
to be had tor spring planting. One of them is wortha 
dozen common scrub plants. They grow BIG RED 
BERRIES. The book is sent free to all readers of 
American Agriculturist. Send your address to 


R. M.KELLOCC, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 2 cents 
per Packet. Flower Plants,5centseach. Many choice 
novelties. Don’t buy until you see our New Catalogue. 


Malied FREE if you mention this paper. 
1OWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


YOU 








can have Fruits, Melons, Vegeta- 
bles, Flowers early as they have 
them in Florida by usine Gold 
Mine. Will pay for itself 40 times 
Protects plauts from frost, bad weather and 
all kinds of insects. $1.50 per dozen, freight paid. 
sig pay to agents. Circulars free. Address W. M, 
WvoOUOD WORTH, Greentown, Ind. 









PUMP, "5% 

9 SPRAY. 

Oneatatime. 15seconds pumping 
charges with enough air to run 


The Auto-Spray 
10 minutes and cover \ acre. Per 
fectly Automatic, operator mer!y 
walks and directs nossle. Spray from 
fine misttoroliustream. Any bey can 3 
workit. Brass working and contact 
parte make it perfect working 1 
durable. For poultry houses, vines 
trees, etc. Catalog € ,free. Shows the 
best iine ofa! leize, oll purpose spray- 
ersinade. Write for agency. 

E.c. BROWN & COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





























A Big Crop of Fruit 


and dollars In your pockets if you spray your 
trees and vines with the wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP 


It drives the fog-like spr3; into every corner, kill 
the bugs and fungous diseases. ™ 
The Kig Growers all recom- 
mend “THE HARDIE” be- 
cause it maintains such a high 
pressure and because 
IT WORKS SO EASY. 
Our catalogue tells all about 
spraying. It is FRER, send 
for it. 
The Hardie Spray Pump Mig. Co, 
G61 Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 
And Windsor, Canada. 
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SALZER’S SEEDS NEVER FAIL! 


{,000,000 Customers 


Proudest record of any seedsman on earth 
and yet we are reaching out for more. We 
desire, by July ist, 300,0v0 more and hence 
this unprecedented offer, 


$10.00 for lOc. 


We will mail upon receipt of 10c. in star ips 

(Om Our great catalozne, wort! $100.00 to any 
wide awake far or gardener to- 
y farm seed samples, 


ere with mar f 
— *, Beardless Barley, Bromus, 


ta ‘te., ete., positively worth 
10.00 to get a start with, ; 


upon receipt of but l0c. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Kesult of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 








Finest Early Cling PEACH, 


For early ripening and fine flavor it? 
Large, juicy and finely cok 
Prolitic and brings top prices. Hileley and 
many other choice varieties. Free catalog 


NURSERIES, Box 19. Berlin, Md, 
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GARDEN, FIELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY. 
We are recleaners of all kinds of Field Seeds and 
do not mix Medium with Mammoth Red Clover, 
Write for Field Seed Price List, also 1903 Seed 

Catalogue mailed free. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115-117 St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mammoth Glover 


Timothy, and other farm Pure. 
We sell direct to farmers every- 


ThE 0.C. SHEPARD CO. Medina, Ohio. 
FLOWER..... 


—W rite now for 
booklet on 
VEGETABLE “Battles’ Plin.® 
He sends a hand 
sample case to bright Boys and Girlsandothers, Pays 4 
for work and helps you build up a paying business. Dept. S 
Frank H. Buttles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Best Northern Grown Seeds 


Our Catalog and 10 
FOR 206, pits. of Seeds. Sure to 
Grow. Forty Day Beet, Early Wak i 
. Early Frame Cucumber, 

i e. Flat Danvers Onion, § 
Parsnip, Rosy Gem Radish, Wh I 
Squash, Favorite Tomato, Purple Top 
lurnip. E.W. MARTZ SEED CO., 
Seed Growers. Grundy Center I 
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= x Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind- 

© J breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid.$2 

a ‘ - $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
rom. 








SeeoS 


Frait and Ornamental Trees, Etc., have 
been the standard of excellence for nearly half 
acentury, Wesend by mai! postpaid, Seeds 
Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Vines and Small 
Trees and guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion, larger by express or freight. Direct deal 
will insure you the best and save you money. 
Try us. Your address on a postal will bring 
you our elegant 168 page catalogue free. 49 
years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres, 
THE STORRS & HAERISON COw 
Rox 226, PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 








fi 
the automatic agitators and strainer cleaning brushes 


tng, formulas, etc. Mailed free. 
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—Your Troubles Disappear ; 
if you use asprayer that automatically stirs the mixture 

and cleans thestrainer. 

eld. get the finest spray and do more work by using the EMPIRE 

KING, ORCHARD MONARCH and CARFIELD Sprayers. 

hey never elc 

These and other special features distinguish them from all other epra 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CoO., 





You have the easiest work in the 


They have 
rand they never burn nor spoil the foliage 


rs. Write for instruction book on spray 


10 11th St., Elmira, N. ¥. 
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The Perfection Sprayer is not the product of a theorist... Making sprayers has 
been his chief employment for the last twelve years. 
mented with and made more large capacity, power sprayers the 
U. 8. The Perfection six Row is his final tr 
six rows of potatoes 
or horse power 
Sprays Bordcanx 
Full descriptive catalogue sent tree. 
Thomas Pepp! 
Also manufactures the improved Rtegg’s 


THE PERFECTION SIX HOW SPRAYER 





He has examined and experi- 
1any other man 
umph. Sprays 
or vines at one time. Can be used either by hand 
}insily adjusted fer vegetables, shrabs or t : 
indell Other mixtures without tfowblé or waste. 
Ask for it. 
ler, Box 38, EF i ght s¢cpsases, N. Je 
NG 
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Soil for Plants in Pots. 
*EBEN E, REXFORD. 


Two mistakes are to be avoided by 
the amateur floriculturist. That of 
thinking that plants in pots will grow 
well in any kind of soil is one of them. 
This idea originates from an observa- 
tion of the comparatively satisfactory 
revelopment of plants in the gard:2n, 
whose soil seems to be of only ordinary 
fertility. If plants do well in such a 
soil, When grown in the garden be‘s, 
why will they not do as well in the 
same soil, in a pot, the amateur asks 
himself. He sees no reason why they 
should not. But the fact is, they will 
not. Out in the garden they are grow- 
ing under natural conditions, where 
they get the benefit of fresh air, and 
dew, and sunshine, and can attract to 
themselves nutriment from all sides. 
The result is far different from what it 

ould be if we were to attempt to grow 
plants in this soil, in pots, because, in 
the latter case, all conditions are 
changed materially. To grow plants 
well in pots, the soil must be rich, and 
the amateur, to be successful, must not 
make the mistake of thinking that any 
soil will answer the purpose. 

The other mistake is this: That each 
plant must have a soil specially pre- 
pared for it. It may be advisable to 

lapt the soil to the nature of the 
plant grown in it, to some extent, in 


special instances, but, as a general 
thing, nearly all plants advisable for 
house culture will do themselves full 


justice if given the same kind of soil. 
The plants that fail to do this, in any 
really good soil, are the exceptions 
which prove the rule. But because they 
will do this is no good reason why 
they should be obliged to do it if we 
brings on a debilitated condition from 
which death ultimately ensues. It is 
in grow them more satisfactorily by 
ing them the kind of soil they have 
especial liking for. 
If a plant has few roots, and those 

large ones, as a general thing, a 
rather close, firm soil will suit it better 
thin a light, spongy one. Those having 
hard, wiry roots, like the rose, nearly 
Iways prefer a soil containing consid- 
erable clay—one that will make itself 
tirm and compact about the roots. 
Plants like primulas and_heliotrope, 
whose roots are almost hair-like in 
their fineness, do much the best in a 
light soil containing a good deal of 
a matter, or, if that is lacking, a 
liberal proportion of sand, which will 
prevent the heavier elements from 
packing down under the action of wa- 
ter, and becoming uncomfortably com- 
pact and impenetrable. 

The best general purpose soil I have 
ever used was made as follows: One 


*From advance sheets of Eben E. 
Rexford’s new book entitled Home Flo- 
riculture. Published by Orange Judd 
company, price, postpaid, $1. 





MARYLAND EQUIPMENT 


part ordinary garden loam, one part 
turfy matter scraped from the lower 
part of sods, containing all the fine 
grass roots possible to secure with it; 
one part of well-rotted manure and 
sand, half and half. If leaf mold can 
be obtained, it can be used instead of 
the turf scrapings. 

The use of any fertilizersshould be at- 
tended with caution. An overdose of 
food often kills a plant. A plant in 
too rich a soil gets a sort of vegetable 
dyspepsia, because it is unable to di- 
gest properly the strong food given it, 
and the result of its continued use 
a safe plan to have the soil of only 
moderate richness, and supply stronger 
food from time to time, as the plant 
indicates a need for it 


=> 


Growing Vegetables on a Large Scale. 
RICHARD VINCENT, JR, BALTIMORE CO, MD. 
Our boiler house is 30 by 60 feet, as 
shown in the illustration. On the first 
tloor and basement we have three large 
low-pressure steam boilers in one end. 
The other end of the building is ar- 
ranged to receive another set of a simi- 
lar character when needed. We use in 
the furnace about four tons of coal in 
24 hours to heat our houses. We have 
our workshop on the second floor. Here 
We paint bars, bedding sash and other 
material. We also make our boxes in 
this room, and find it very useful for 
work in general. The third floor is used 
as a drying room for caladium bulbs. 
From the boilers a 6-inch feed pipe 
passes across the center of each house, 
from which two 2-inch pipes pass 
through the floor of each house over- 
head, then dropping and _ returning 
through the center of the house under 
the benches in l-inch pipe, where they 
empty into condensing pipe which 
passes under the feed and returns to 
the boilers. 
: eee 
Cucumbers Under Glass. 


W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND, 


One of the most interesting crops 
that is raised under glass is the cu- 
cumber. The cucumber crop is started 
very early in the season and is grown 
during the coldest part of the year. It 
is commonly in place as soon as the 
second crop of winter lettuce is out of 
the way. The seed is easily started in 
a seed bed under ordinary conditions. 
The first pricking out is in baskets 
usually, or in beds about 2 or 3 inches 
apart. When the plants have grown so 
that the runne:s begin to develop, trel- 
lises are provided, usually of iron wires 
and rods, and generally in the form of 
an arch over the beds and across the 
paths of the greenhouse. The vines run 
very rapidly, and shortly the trellises 
are all covered. 

Blossoms appear when the plants are 
quite small, but there are many which 
never produce cucumbers, but fall off 
as false blossoms. The pollenization of 





FOR GROWING VEGETABLE PLANTS 


HOTHOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING 


the cucumber is like that of the squash 
and melon, and similar plants. The 
pollen is carried by insects, principally 
bees, and for this reason no cucumber 
greenhouse is complete without a hive 
of bees, The blossoms are shown 
life size, pistillate and staminate, 





STAMINATE FLOWER. 


Life size. 


the staminate or female blossom hav- 
ing the cucumber formed before the 
lower bud opens. The high color of the 
flowers is evidently what attracts the 
insects, for they have very litt'e odor. 
Cucumbers like intense heat and plenty 
of water. They grow very rapidly and 
find ready sale at profitable prices. 


— > -—___-—_ 


The Petunia is one of the most sat- 
isfactory annuals. For early flower- 
ing, the seed may be sown in shallow 
boxes in light, finely sifted soil. Cover 
lightly and place in a gentle heat un- 
der glass. Shade from bright sunshine 
and keep the soil meist until the seed- 
lings appear. Transplant to other boxes 
and later to small pots and set in the 
ground in May or June. For a suc- 
cession of plants, sow the seeds in a 
coldframe or in open ground in May. 
To secure the mest satisfactory results 
the plants should be set in a light, 
loamy soil, moderately enriched with 
manure, A little bone flour and wood 
ashes will add greatly in bringing out 
the richness of color and wealth of 
bloom. 





Keeping Celery—Subscriber: The 
house you describe would be excellent 
for keeping celery. The space between 
the rows of celery should not be filled 
With sand, excent to cover the roots. 
There must be erough moisture in the 
earth to prevent plants ‘wilting, yet not 

enough to cause the leaves to rot. Full 
wasn ulars about storing celery are 
given in the book, Celery for Profit, by 
Grenier, price 30 cents, postpaid from 
this office. 





Subirrigated Tlower Beds—Subir- 
rigation is very satisfactory in raising 
flowers. Tests at the Wisconsin station 
showed that plarts grew almost twice 
as tall when subirrigated compared to 
those watered on the surface, 


Asparegus Rust was pretty success- 
fully prevented by spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture, te which two pounds of 
resin soap was added to each barrel of 
bordeaux. These tests were made at 
the Delaware experiment station. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back, is 
also convincing proof that the kidneys 
and bladder are out of order. 

oOo DO 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish in 
curing rheumatism, pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects in- 
ability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the 
day, and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
and a book that tells all about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. Address 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 


Seeds 


Burpee’s 6c 


Probably you have heard of this 
famous moito for many years but have 
you proved for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


Ifnot, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1903—so well-known as ‘‘The Leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalogue.’’ Itis an elegant book of 
184 pages, with beautiful colored plates and 
will be sent FREE to planters everywhere; 
—to others upon receipt of 10 cents, which is 
less than cost per copy in quarter-million 
editions. Write TO-DAY. Do not delay! 
Itis sufficient to address simply 


BURPEE, Philadelphia 


























ya tens of thousands of them, 
for 49 years have annually 
relied upon 





Experience has tanght that they 
ARE THE BEST. 
Sold under three warrants 
that our seed will do their 
4 port in the making of the 
f crop. Catalozue free. 
J.J.H.OREGORY & SON ZH 
D Merd : 


lehead, 
Mase. 








75000 PEACH & 60000 APPLE TREES 


Low prices. AHL, Rochester, 





pany, Quincy, LiL, 





Farm Wagon only $21.95, 
In order te introduce their Low Meta! Wheels 
with Wide ‘Tires, the Emz>:re Manutacturnng Com- 
have placsd upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Ww agon. that 1s only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
ana sola tor only $21.49. 


This wagor is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costa but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year Cat- 
alog giving a fuli description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, [1., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fi 
any axle, 





BEST SMALL FRUITS. 


Standard and improved varieties of Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, Strawberries, 
etc. Every plant grown and guaranteea by me. Ship only clean, vigorous, 
well rooted, fresh dug plants that give results. Write for late catalog. 


Allen L. Wood, Wholesale Grower. Rochester.N.Y, 

















ie ® s 

sty Uniform Sowing. 
4tc Sacresfer hour.faving 

one-third the seed. The 


BROADCAST SEEDER 
J nas been the choice of broad. 
casters neuriy fifty years. 
important tate improve 
ments. Sows al. open and 
grains. Puliy aesori new book, ® 
Sower's tanuel. 

with whole subject oF seeding devel- 

Every farmer shouid have at. 
Free Write for copy. 


Goodell Oo. 1S Moin St., Antrim, N. H. 
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The farmer's day is too often gauged 
by the number of hours between sun- 
rise and sunset. Not infrequently the 
shadows of both morning and evening 
ure trespassed upon. No doubt a more 
careful adjustment of this matter 
would tend to the farm labor 
problem. The practical article on this 
important subject by H. E. Cook printed 
last week should be reread by every 
farmer. 


solve 


a 

Agricultural societies will be holding 
their annual meetings soon and elect- 
ing officers and committees. This has 
ulready been done in many instances. 
But now is the time to plan for better 
agricultural fairs next autumn. To that 
end American Agriculturist will next 
week present some suggestions for new 
features and reforms at fairs, based on 
some little known but very successful 
model agricultural exhibitions. This 
subject is one of great consequence. 

jonten -_ = 

While there are a less number of sen- 
sational reports regarding the San Jose 
than a few ago, are in 
possession of facts which show that this 
been rradually spreading 
orchards in the eastern 
United States, and in sections where it 
has gained a foothold. Where it 
prevalent in only a few scattered local- 
ities three or four years it can now 
be found in practically every orchard 
covering whole counties and sections of 
various states. We have never believed 
this little creature would drive fruit 
growers out of the business, but at the 
same time advise them to be on their 
guard and use every means to keep it 
in check. Where trees have been neg- 
lected through carelessness or indiffer- 
ence, owners have suffered heavy loss, 


scale yeurs we 


pest has 
throughout 


was 


ago, 


EDITORIAL 


The greatest injury has been found in 
sections where peach culture is followed. 
There is no question but fruit growers 
will be obliged to change their methods 


sooner or later and plant their trees 
closer together, head them near the 
ground, and practice more _ intensive 
culture than heretofore. In such or- 


chards this pest, as well as others, cun 
be more easily handled. For the first 
five or six years the trees can be fumi- 
gated with gas, using the Emory box 


fumigator at very slight cost. Some 
large growers are now preparing to 
adopt this method, as they are fully 
convinced they cannot succeed along 
other lines. 


—" , 

The greatest need in education is bet- 
ter teachers. All the other “improve- 
ments’ that are more or less agitated 
are of little moment compared to this. 
The teacher and child are the vital fac- 
tors—buildings, equipment, courses, etc, 


are all of small moment in comparison. 
The real teacher is born rather than 
made. Another reason for the lack of 


good teachers is the absence of proper 
institutions and methods for the train- 
ing and development of teachers. Still 
more is the lack of good teachers, due 
to the poor pay so often accorded them. 
As in other good teacher 
is cheap at any reasonable price, while 


professions, a 


a poor teacher is expensive at even 
nominal compensation. In our judg- 
ment, the public, both in country and 
town, is too often penny wise and 


pound foolish in this matter of teachers’ 
salaries jually at fault in judg- 
a good teacher, As 
1 teaching is in 
many Ways a most influential vocation, 
because of the and influence 
the teacher may have on the pupil. The 


and e 
ing what constitutes 
1 


a matter of fact, schor 


control 


profession of teaching should be more 
highly regarded by the public in gen- 
eral, whether from the standpoint of 


compensation, ability or social position. 
A good topic for lyceums and other de- 
bating societies is this: Which is rela- 
tively the more useful profession, that 
of school teaching or the ministry? 
ee 

The insatiable greed for gold, a char- 
acteristic of more than railroad 
company, is further emphasized in the 
present demand for higher freight 
charges in the west. The will 
fall especially heavy on western grain 
and provisions, amounting to 20 cents 
per 100 pounds, and 380 cents respective- 
ly between Chicago and New York. It 
is another instance of saddling the bur- 
den upon producers, who have _ the 
power to secure just rates at the hands 
of the transportation companies. 
Freight can be hauled by the railroads 
a half cheaper than 10 years ago, on ac- 
count of improvements in methods of 
transportation, yet these common car- 
riers now demand a second onerous ad- 
vance since 1899. The movement in be- 
half of Iowa shippers by former Rail- 
road Commissioner Frank T, Oampbell 
against the advance is to be commend- 


one 


increase 


ed. His spirited protest, lodged with 
the interstate commerce commission, 
will no doubt receive at least careful 


consideration by that body. 
— - 

Hardly has wireless telegraphy be- 
come practical, before the wireless sys- 
tem: bids fair to also revolutionize tele- 
Braun of 


phony. And now comes 
Strasburg university with apparently 
a feasible scheme for transmitting elec- 
tric power long distances on the ether 
waves and without wires. Truth is, 
we are just in the infancy of knowl- 
edge about all these things. The pop- 
ular idea is justified that the future is 
to be more wonderful than the past 
in scientific achievement. 
oa 

The recessity for organized market- 

ing of farm products grows more im- 


perative. Farmers throughout the coun- 
try recognize this. Never were efforts 
so many or so keen among farmers to 
perfect commercial organizations. Past 
failures seem to be only an incentive 
to larger and better endeavor. Experi- 
ence is sometimes a stern teacher, but 
an effective one. If farmers will profit 
by -past errors in this direction, and 
conduct their efforts in harmony with 


20th century methods of doing business, 
the result cannot fail to be beneficial. 
Even imperfect organization and weak 
methods are better than nothing. The 
cranberry growers throughout the coun- 
try seem to be determined to put 
through the American cranberry grow- 
ers’ corporation along the lines we orig- 
inally suggested. We shall be pleased 
to hear from any and all producers who 
are interested in this subject, for it is 
only by thus getting together that defi- 
nite action can be taken. 
Baas eteas eS aoe 
What’s the matter with the market 
for tobacco, both heavy leaf and cigar 
leaf? Is the present reaction in prices 
and activity just a foretaste of worse 


conditions that will prevail when the 
great tobacco trust has perfected its 
scheme to absolutely control the situ- 


ation? What do you think about it, 
Mr Grower? Or aren't you thinking? 
[Is it not high time you not only thought 
but acted? And how about this Cuban 
treaty that proposes to admit Cuban 
tobacco and cigars into the United 
States at a heavy reduction in duty, 
while the export of American tobaccos 


to Cuba is absolutely prohibited? Of 
course, domestic growers, dealers, man- 
ufacturers and cigar makers all know 


that the Cuban tobacco industry is 
practically controlled by two vig com- 
panies that work in harmony with the 
American and English trust. 
Meanwhile our growers seem stupe- 
fied, or amusing themselves wit) hopes 


tobacco 


that may prove idle. Let us near fron 
all interested. 
—— ‘ 
No canal bill appropriation by the 
state legislature, will doubtless be the 


most lively matter discussed at the New 
York state grange next week. Meeting 
this year on the ground where the pro- 
posed canal would doubtless 
no reason why any member should 
come weak-kneed enough not to use his 
entire influence for the adoption by the 
state grange of as strong a resolution 
in protest of canal building by the state 
as can be written. Doubtless the com- 
mittee on transportation will furnish 
some interestng matter on the subject. 
There has been a most satisfactory 
growth in influence, educational work, 
and imcrease in membership of the 
grange in New York the past year. The 
order is to be congratulated on this. 
May the influence of these three prime 
objects of the order be directed for its 


best advancement. 
=> 


England has had a year of duty on 


pass, is 


be- 


breadstuffs, and the tax placed upon 
importations of cereals and sugar 


promises to approach $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year. But the newspapers do not 
necessarily draw the right conclusions 


when they imply that the taxes have 
been collected without increased cost 
to the consumer, and that this condi- 


tion may continue indefinitely. While 
England has much to do with shaping 
the world’s price of breadstuffs, it can- 
not control supplies or create low cost 
to consumers if the world’s surplus is 
small in any given crop year. The Eng- 
lish duties on breadstuffs caused much 
talk a year ago, but there has been lit- 
tle testimony to show that they have 
appreciably affected the price paid for 
grain to the American farmer. 
See ae 

The president of Cornell university, 
Dr J. G. Schurman, has consented to 
address a public meeting of the state 
grange at Syracuse, Tuesday evening, 
February 3. Pres Schurman thoroughly 
appreciates the great importance of bet- 
ter buildings and facilities for the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the Empire state. 
He has recently made an extensive trip 
throughout the great agricultural 
tions of the country, where state provi- 
sion has been made for placing agricul- 
ture on a solid footing. As a farmer's 
son and one of our most talented edu- 
cators, Pres Schurman is in a position 
to appreciate what is needed along this 
line in the Empire state. 

ee 

There is a very strong movement on 
foot backed by agricultural, horticul- 
tural, state breeders, state dairymen, 


sec- 


state grange and other affiliated asso- 





ciations, in behalf of the improvementg 
at the experiment station at ; 
and a permanent building and eequip- 
ment for the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university. It is a well-known 
fact that New York is far behind nearly 
every state in the union in this matter, 


Geney a 





and the lawmakers at Albany should 
not hesitate to place the agricultural 
department of the Empire state on 
permanent and more substantial basis 
from an educational point of vir 
Have you written Gov Odell in beha 
of these measures? If not, do not delay 
longer. Let us all open fire on the ciip- 
ital through the mail bag 
2 

The dairy resources of Ohio are litt 
appreciated, and to throw more light on 
the industry, next week’s Ameri 
Agriculturist will contain a brief re- 
view of the situation. Prof Saunds 
at the head of the syst of experime 
stations in Canada, reachi from N 
Scotia to the Pacific northwest, will te]] 
our farmers something relative to 
important work of cross breedi 
fruits and grains Th problem 
the farm boy is still with 
a hint toward its solution 
be found in a strong article to app 


in these columns next week, by W 
; ditor of The Ame 

tting forth i : 

fundament 


cerning this vital topic 


liam C. Sprague, « 


pragsgu 
can Boy, se his vigoro 


style some truths 


ry fs 





est eye 


Why not 


niddlemen’s 


do away vith much of 
profit, and hy not 
buying 


50 by direct of the n nuf 


turer? This is the class of people 





idvertise in our papel nd you al 
ays sure of g 
bottom prices. The iy to save mo! 
is to buy right. Th xt tir 
anything on the f m or in 
household, consult the advertisi 
umns of this paper. You will find 
Don't fail to menti« that yo 
saw this advertised in your favorite } 
per, and remember ou zl 
printed on this page. 

<> 
continues to meni: 
comfort of count 
although driy 
reck 
£0 
compel i 


Want 





pays. 


The automobile 
the safety and 
dwellers and travelers 
ers of the machines a1 lot as 
they were. Regulations 
the speed limit and 


less as 


erning 


drivers to stop at the approach of timid | 
horses are right and proper, but t | 
difficulty lies in enforcing them. T.: « 
strong arm of the law needs to b 
backed up by some energetic, deter 
mined men. 
= 

The growing of new and novel crops 
will always be attractive. These should 
not be neglected altogether, for occa 
sionally something profitable will  b 
discovered. As a rule, however, it will 

pay to let the experiment stations do 


pioneer work of this kind. That is 
their province and they are well 
equipped for looking after novelties 
and comparing them to old and well- 
known varieties. 
a 

For Better Seeds in Canada—Th: 

seed division of the Canadian depart- 


ment of agriculture has commenced an 


active campaign against the sale of 
adulterated and impure seeds. Numer- 
ous bulletins dealing with the matter 
ure being distributed. The farmers’ in- 


stitute speakers are delivering ad- 


dresses on the subject in the variou 
provinces. It is proposed to establis! 
a series of seed fairs. At these fail 
prizes will be offered to the farme 


of different va 
exhibitors will 
much ol 
n spare. 


exhibiting the best seed 
rieties. The 
afterward be 
their good seed as they 


successful 


asked to sell as 





Novel Use for Bone Cutter—I am 
feeding to my poultry a variety con 
sisting of cut clover with shorts and 
bran, corn, wheat, cabbage and sugar 
beets, which I run through my bone 
cutter. I think the sugar beets the fin- 
est thing for poultry. The eggs more 
than pay all expenses, and have been 
doing so right along, although I Keep 
poultry largely for pleasure;—[Joseph 
W. Smith, Carroll County, Md. 


























Our State Agricultural College. 
JAMES WOOD, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N Y. 
Every observer, even the most super- 
ficial, is aware of the severe struggle 
for existence that the agriculture of the 
eastern and older states is making 
against the flood of products from the 
boundless and teeming west. New 


York is holding her own in this strug- 
gle better than any of her sisters be- 
cause of the unequaled variety of her 
agricultural interests. It is doubtful 


whether a greater diversity can be 
found in either America or Europe. 
This wus strikingly illustrated in her 
exhibit at the great Columbian exposi- 
tion in 1893. 

Every interest in the state, whether 
the consumers’ in the cities, the trans- 


portation companies by land or by wa- 
ter, or the manufacturers of all sorts, 
are benefited by this, and all will doubt- 


less be glad to lend their assistance 
to enable New York to continue to be 
the first in population and wealth, the 
first in commerce the first in manu- 
factures and the first in the impor- 
tance and value of its agriculture. The 


complexity of our agri- 
makes necessary a 
thorough training than 

farmers of any other 


great fact of the 
cultural 
higher and more 
is required by tl 


operations 


State. 

Those that produce a few things like 
grain or dairy products or cattle or 
other live stock, have comparatively 
simple problems to solve. In addition 
to these, New York has a leading po- 
sition in all kinds of northern fruits, 
in sugar, honey, medicinal and aro- 
matic herbs, garden seeds, field crops 
of beans, hops, tobacco, market gar- 
ce ng stuffs, forestry, etc. She pro- 
poses to hold each and all of these. But 
she cannot do this without special 
equipment. Her people have the brains, 
the courage and the muscles, but these 
must be taught for their best achieve- 
ment. The state has done wisely in 
providing for farmers’ institutes and 


experiment stations, and these are very 
good, but they do not go far enough. 
An ugricultural college, strong, rich, 





a necessity to supple- 
must have it, and Cor- 


well equipped, is 
ment these. She 


nell university is the place and the only 
place for it. 

Some may say that the university 
should do all this. She has been richly 
endowed and liberally provided for by 
the state. True, but the demands upon 
such an institution for learning are al- 


Ways greater than her ability. The 
trustees and faculty do all that is pos- 
sible for them, but we, the people, want 
more. We must provide the means for 
this ourselves. 


Farm Progress in New Jersey—Il. 

A resolution reported from the recent 
meeting of the state horticultural so- 
ciety was favorably acted upon by the 
board, asking for co-operation “for the 
protection of the fruit industry of the 
state.’ It was explained as having ref- 
erence to the inspection of nursery stock 
by the state entomologist. That officer, 
in the course of his report later in the 
proceedings, remarked that the “situa- 
tion in regard to the inspection of nurs- 
ery stock is desperate. Do what they 
will, nurserymen find that scale will ap- 
pear. They can't sell their stock out of 
the state without a certificate, and they 
can’t get a certificate unless their stock 
is quite clean. From present appear- 
ances it would seem that only a half- 
dozen nurseries in the state can get the 
requisite certificate in 1903."" He further 
expressed his opinion that the present 
system of nursery stock inspection has 
a piece of obsolete machinery which had 
served its purpose and should at once 
be removed as an incumbrance. 

The president’s address was in accord 
with this feeling: ‘‘Defects have devel- 
oped in the law, and it should be 
amended or entirely repealed.”’ The se- 
rious aspect of the case is particularly 
in the relationship of those outside the 
state to those inside. To further quote 
the presidential address: ‘‘As the mat- 
now stands, horticulturists outside 
of the state get all the protection, while 
those within it get practically none. A 
nurseryman in the state is not required 
to have his premises inspected, though 
he can demand it, and can trade within 
the state without having a certificate, 
and without having his nursery  in- 
spected, so that trees infested with the 
scale, which cannot be sold outside the 
state, can be disposed of to either care- 
less or ignorant growers within the 
state. 

“Neither are the requirements of the 
law observed by the railroad or express 
companies. Other states are spending 


tor 
cel 








ORGANIZE 


large sums to do the’ work for which 
New Jersey allows only $1000, and un- 
less a better system is adopted in our 
state she will be practically barred out 
fiom trading in other states, while her 
fruit growers will have to take such 
stock as they can get from local deal- 
ers or such as the outside growers 
choose to give them. This matter is of 
the greatest importance to our fruit in- 
terest.”’ 

Other matters receiving notice by the 


president were irrigation, farm labor, 
transportation, It custs too much to 
get the produce to market, and the 


advisability of more uniform and equa- 


ble rates was urged. The companies 
sheuld be brought to see the relation 
between successful farming and pros- 
perous business in their own lines of 
work. In reference to the teachers of 


agriculture in the public schools, .it was 
urged that the farmer must look to his 
interests and the interests of his indus- 


try, and by assisting in the active man- 


agement of the schools obtain proper 
teaching in these subjects that go to 
make up the essential factors of farm 
life So long as the farmer fails to take 
the interest on behalf of his children, 
the gressive educator’”’ of the city 





in cramming the 
suited to 


his influence 
curriculum with studies more 
city conditions and city life. 
Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the New 
York experiment station, in the course 
of his address, discussed the Advances 
in scentific agriculture, and its use by 


will use 


the farmer. In line with other speak- 
ers, he insisted that the “day of the 
conservative farmer is past; and the 


successful farmer of to-day is the one 
who is up-to-date in all his ideas, and 


thus able to meet the keen competition. 
Spraying,’ he said, “is a necessity to 
successful farming.” He reviewed the 
great work done by the 60 experiment 
stations and their 709 experts, and 
sounded the slogan of the march for 


still better things in tl future. 
- 
The Farmers’ Grand Order. 
R. Cc, OTIS, LEWIS NTY, N YW. 
I think the grange is a very impo! 
tant factor in the life of the farmer. 


No farmer can afford to be outside the 


gates of a good live grange, if there is 
one within reasonable distance. If the 


grange is not doing the work it Was in- 
tended to do in any community, it is 
the fault of its members and not the 
fault of the principles of the order. As 
a medium for increasing the knowledge 
of the farmer, his wife and above all 
his children, the grange stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with the church and the 
school. 

Financial gain should not be the chief 


end in view when joining the grange. 
Do not hold the cent so near the eye 
that the whole landscape is hidden 


from view, and that the dollars that lie 
just beyond your reach cannot be seen. 
Partisan politics should be kept out of 
the grange. But political economy 
should be taught in all its branches. 
Current topics and legislation, both 
state and national, should be familiar 
subjects for discussion. Have open 
meetings as frequently as they can be 
successfully given, getting outside 
speakers occasionally. Encourage the 
young of both sexes to join and give 
them a prominent place in the pro- 
gram. 


- a = — 
The Work of the Grange. 

AARON JONES, MASTER NAT’L GRANGE. 

The grange, to retain its prestige 
with the people, and the devotion of 
its members, must keep abreast of the 
rapid changes and business methods 
incident in the development of nations, 


transportation facilities, combinations, 
inventions and legislation. It is appar- 


ent to every thoughtful person that 
knowledge and brain force is the dom- 
inant factor in successful agriculture. 
It is not only necessary to know all 
about soils and climatic conditions, as 
wel! as methods of culture, under- 
standing stock breeding, feeding and 
marketing, but must have a general 
knowledge of commerce, and under- 
stand the effect on agriculture of leg- 
islation in this and other countries with 
which we are in competition, the effect 
of state and national revenue laws and 
commercial and reciprocity treaties. 
At meetings of subordinate Pomona, 
state and national granges, and at 
public field meetings held under their 
auspices, all these important matters 
should be and are carefully considered. 
The grange as now conducted may be 
regarded as a school to educate its 
members in all that pertains to the sci- 
ence of agriculture, to life’s duties in 


AND EDUCATE 








home and home making, socially, fra- 
ternally, and as a citizen of local, state 
and national government. 

THE PROBLEMS PRESENTED 
to the members of the grange, there- 


fore, interest and effect all the people |; 


of the country. We regard the grange 
and the agricultural press as impor- 
tant factors to aid in this work. It is 
the purpose of the grange to encour- 
age co-operation with the press, close 
reading and thinking on the part of 
the membership, on all matters per- 
taining to agriculture and its relation 
to the laws of this and other countries, 
and to other industrial interests. 

The farmers, as well as the entire 
people, are interested in the matter of 
production of the varied products of 
the farm at the least expense of labor, 
capital and fertility of soil. Every 
farmer is interested in the sale of the 
products of the farm to best advantage. 
To accomplish this successfully requires 


broad commercial information, and re- | 


quires the use of much capital to pro- 
vide storage for the varied products 
until needed. for consumptive demand. 
To know how to best prepare the va- 
rious products, to best meet the wants 
of consumers, when and where to sell, 
requires broad reading, accurate know- 
ledge, and demands much study on the 
part of farmers. The grange as an 
organization is on record as 

OPPOSED TO TRUST METHODS. 
to arbitrarily fix prices of tarm or any 
other products, and is equally opposed 
to excessive charges of transportation, 
storage, insurance and commissions on 
farm or other products, in transit be- 
tween producer and consumer. The 
erange believes all unnecessary changes 
should be eliminated, and. the saving 
thereby effected divided between pro- 
ducer and consumer, thus benefiting 
both these deserving classes. To 
BRING PRODUCER AND CONSUMER TOGETHER 
is, therefore, one of the strong features 
of the order. The implements needed 
by the farmer should be placed in his 
hands at as little expense as possible, 
from the time they leave the factory. 
It is manifestly the interest of both 
the manufacturer and farmer that the 
intermediate expense be as small as 
possible. It is equally true that the 
product of the farm should be placed 
in the hands of the consumer at as 
small an expense as possible, from the 
time it leaves the farm until needed 
by the consumer. 

The purpose and work of the grange, 
when broadly considered, means to fur- 
nish a better product, at less cost to 
producers and consumers, better farms 
and farm homes, a happier and more 


prosperous and independent citizen- 
ship; and is, therefore, in harmony 
With the best interest of manufactur- 
ers, labor and conducive to the best 


business and commercial interests of 


our country. 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your cro 
willbe good. Plenty of . 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality and quan- 
tity inthe harvest. Write us and we 
will send you, free, by next mail, our 





money winning books, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














4 Per Annum 
On Your Savings 








LB gg mer may be made or withdrawn at any 
time and bear earnings for every day invested. 
Payable quarterly by check. Our operations 
are confined to strictly high-grade, gilt-edged real- 
estate securities. Our business is non-speculative 
and regularly inspected by and under absolute 
supervision of State Banking Department. 
Write at once for full particulars and 
endorsements of prominent clergymen 
and professional men. 








INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
1138 Broadway, New York 























all of the nutriment in the 
ha - grain, vegetables, 
- pumpk 


THEY GET IT ALL, 


Otatoes, 
ins, etc., when it is 


“| properly cooked with our 


- Especiall 
ood for scalding hogs, boil- 
syrup,etc. Don’t wait un- 
til you have paid a higher 
price for an inferior article 








Send 4 cents postage 
for illustrated catalog 


BEFORE BUYIN 
A_NEW HARNESS rit cices co consnmer 


KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. ¥- 


666086 


New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. No smoke house needed. Send 
E. KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa, 

















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
- & AR SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is gery! no wear in any of the other ingre- 


dients of which 
uality of Rubber Boo 


hey are composed. Every time the 
and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 


© durability is reduced over 20 percent. because there is 


onl 


one way to cheapen them, and ‘that is to leave out 


Rubber and many in its place other things that have no 


wearing qual 


ty whatever. This cheapening process has 


been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 


THE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 


will outwear two 


mow on the market. 


rs of the standard first grades 
Try a pair and be convinced. 


Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 
and Felt Boots andin Arctics and light rubber shoes. 


Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. 


None gen- 


uine without the word BUCKSKIN on the 4 front of 
ne 


the legs of the boots and the bottoms of t 


shoes. 


If your dealer does not ae them write us and we will 
2 


see that you get them eit 4 
dealer in your town or from us direct. 
also send you a very 


er through some 
I We will 
interesting catalogue 


rofusely illustrated, which describes the mak- 
of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath=e 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO., 


70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 





actual test ofa 2-inch 
-.. cut from_the sole o 


the Buckskin Boot, Note 
the elasticity and ._— 
Only the best Rubber 
will stand a test like this. 
W ight ot boy and sewing 
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The Grange in New York. 


[From Page 127.] 
side of life augmented and developed, 
old friendships renewed and new ones 
cemented for a lifetime, latent talent 


brought out and its possessors started 


on the road to permanent success, 
higher living, deeper thinking, busi- 
ness on business’ principles, better 
farming, independence in politics and a 
broader and more generous view of life 
and our fellow man are a few of the 
lessons taught by the puny infant of 
1873 to find fruition in the sturdy, yet 


youthful giant of 1903. 

Thus the order is moving onward: 
not with thetumultuousrush of amoun- 
tain stream swollen by melting snows, 
but with the strong certainly of the 
majestic river as it sweeps onward 
toward the sea. More than 6000 new 
members were added to the roll during 
the year just closed. Sec GiGles said 
recently: ‘“‘We mean to push this 
movement until grange halls are as 
thick as schoolhouses, and every farm- 
er who is worthy within the gates.” 


New York's State Grange Treasurer. 


Among the wide-awake and progres- 
sive gentlemen who compose the staff 
of officers of 
the New York 
state grange, 
stands con- 
spicuously the 
treasurer, F. 
A. Welling of 








Hannibal, Os- 
wego county, 
now serving 
his fourth 
term. Mr Wel- 
ling left his 
home in Rens- 
selaer county 
at the age of 
21 and en- 


gaged in mer- 





- cantile  busi- 
P. A. WELLING. ness for three 
years, after which he began life as a 
farmer on his own account, His 
connection with the grange dates from 


Feb 28, 1888, when the first grange in 
the town was formed, he being a char- 
ter member and its first master. On 
the organization of Golden Sheaf of 
Hannibal, he transferred his member- 
ship to that grange, which is located 
near his place of residence. He soon 
joined the Oswego county Pomona 
and the New York state grange. In 
the latter body he was elected, in 1895, 
to the office of treasurer, which by re- 
peated re-election, he still holds. Mr 


Welling has also been an active mem- 
of the Os- 


ber for a number of years 

wego county Patrons’ relief association 
and one of its directors for 12 years. 
He was its president six years and is 


serving as secretary. 
clinton 
Some Well Known Grange Workers. 


now 








Formers? 





| 


State Ceres Neah M. Cowles was born | 
in Smithville, N Y, on the farm whe:e 
she now lives, and which has been 
owned by her father’s family for over 
100 years. She has always lived at 
home, having attended the district 
school and later the high schoo] at 
Greene. She has belonged to the 
€mithville Center grange for seven 
years, her father having been the first 
master. 

The popular master of St Lawrence 
county Pomona grange, Fred Shepard, 
was born April 23, 1862. He was edu- 
cated in Lawrenceville academy and 
for four years taught school. Since 
1884 he has been engaged in farming, 
owning one of the best and most pleas- 
ant farm homes in the county. Mr 

Advertisers’ Bulietin. 

THE SUCCESS of the incubator and 
trooder has created an industry that has 
rapidly grown to large proportions. Easily 
tie jeaders in this ente rprise is the George 
bLrtet Company, of Quiney, [1], the makers of 
the celebrated Victor in cub ator Anidea of 
the magnitude of their business can be tormed 
trom the statementthatin one day of Feb- 
ruary, 1902, they made the enormous 


sh' pment of five carloads of Victors, covering 
«rders from every partof the world. A very 
valnable book about poultry raising and 
breeaing, illustrating and giving full inform. 
“tion about the Victor machines.will be sent 
to all Who request it. It is not a mere adver- 


tisiny ¢ireular but a book valuabie as a work 
ot reference, 
piber. 


Itis free if you mention this 





THE GRANGE IN 


Shepard and his wife are charter mem- 
bers of Deer river grange. He has been 
master of St Lawrence county Pomona 





NEAH M. COWLES. 


for two years and is grange deputy 
for his county. Since June last he has 
organized five granges in St Lawrence 





FRED SHEPARD. 
county, one in Franklin and assisted 
in organizing the first grange in Essex 
county. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 








POULTRY paper, illustrated, 32 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. 


book free to yearly sub- 


t4-page practical poultry 
Catalog of poultry 


scribers. Book alone, 10 cents. 

















| books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 

POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Lowest prices of 
fowls aud eggs, 25 breeds of turkeys, geese, ducks 
and chickens. Grandly illustrated, tells all. Send 
stamp for postage, SILAS MINSHALL, Box 451, 
Delavan, Wis. 

CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE 
TREE F ARM, Box M, _Jamesbure N J. 

90 VARIETIE S—Any amount, nosdiine, eggs, pig- 
eons, hares, description, colored 6)-page ‘guide book, 
10 cents. Rates free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
ford, Pa. pian 

BARRE D PLYMOUt — as Ox! lusively. 
few grand cockere!s. kg ) $1.73, 100 so 
(Ringlet stram). B. H AC KE E Y pring Hill, Pa. 

$1.50 AND $2, cockerels; Silver, White W yandots, 
Rose Comb White and Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns, HUNTSVALE FARM, R R 4, New Cas- 
tle, Pa, 

you ne ‘ ae KS hipped sately any distance; 
better for h 2 TILLEVIEW 
PULLTR Y "p At M COMP ANY. Salem, N ¥, 

2185 CHICKS hatched. New system again beats 
incubators, Particulars free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 

} risonville, IL. 

SING LE COMB White Leghor c kerels, ~ Wyck- 
off’s strain, $1.50. 1 RANK sl LLL AN, Vineland, 
N J. 

ST AR incubators pertect order, 
cheap. E, B. UNDE RHILE Pou ighkeepsie, N Y. 





BROWN LEGHORNS, Barred Rocks, fine cocker- 


els, cheap. NELSON BROS, London, Pa 
CHO Ic E ~ White ~ Plymouth “Rock cockerels, $1.50, 
BENNINGER, Berlinsyille, L'a, 





NEW YORK 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


$e 








—_oEOTSO 


THIS DEPARTMENT 
able in the paper. At a very 
advertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, help or situations 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counts 
as one wo.d. Cash mist accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


of the most valu- 
small cost ome can 


is one 


as 





COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. 
ments of “FAR MS FOR SALE” or T° 
will not be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line each insertion, to go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED POTATOES, Irish Cobblers and 54 other 
varieties, all true to name. Some seed dealers in 
our county are putting out other varieties as 
Cobblers, but | am the only dealer in this section 
who will furnish pure, guaranteed stock. ilius- 
trated catalog, free I. H. REED, Fort Fair 
Geld, Me, 

FOR SALE- Seed nuts Limited amount, best 
varieties paper shell pecans, English walnut, Sicily 
filbert. Also very curl continuous bearing, **Lit 
tle Steel’’ field peas, just suited to short seasons, 
and medium early ‘“‘hiephant’’ seed corn. If not 
delighted, money refunded. A. C. McLENNAN & 
CO, Dept 8, Alamo, Ga 

MAINE seed potatoes grown by us; 50 woctgties, 
shipments made either from Maine or New York 
catalog free. Address CARTER & COREY, Pre sque 
Isle, Me, or 310 Washington street, New York. 
Purchases made now can remain in our storage 
warehouses in Maine until wanted, thereby avoiding 
shrinkage or sprouting 

SUGAR BEETS—$200 an acre, Best paying ¢ op 


on farm, 2500 acres grown in 1890, 20),000 acres in 
1902 in U S and Tanade Large package seed and 
illustrated book, * gar Beet Culture,’’ 50 cents, 
postpaid. GERM. \N SEED IMPORTING CO, 


Box 406, Scranton, Pa 


Dunlap 


PALMETT asparagus, $2.50 per 1000, 
strawberries, $2 per ivvv, California Privett, ed 
vines, fruit trees, et Catalog free. SAMUEL € 
De COU, Moorestown, N J 

TREES—One dollar's worth up at wholesale prices; 
secure variety now; spring payment; 80-page cata 
log. G. C, STONE, wholesale nurseries, Dansville, 
N Y. Established 35 years. 








POTATOES Astonis her, Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, 


Enormous, Green Mowntain, Ohio, Queen, Kose, 
Thoroughbred, Wonder; 8 kinds. CHAS FORD, 
Fishers, N 

RASPBERRY PLANTS Golden Queen, Gragg, 
Kansas Miller and Souhegan; also peach t-ees. 
JOHN FF. BOYtR, Mi Mieasant Millis, Snyder 
Co, Pa. 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS, $2 1000, 100 varieties 
strawberries, raspberries 7 kberries, currants, trees. 
Catalog free. W. N. SCAREF, New Carlisle, O. 

ROCKY FORD cantaloupe seed, pure strain, $1 
per ib, postpaid; short crop, order eariy. THE 
PIERCE SEED CW, Pueblo, Col, 

FRANCIS BRILL, seed grower, Hempstead, Long 
Island, N Y, Specialt es, Long Island cabbage seed, 


American caulitlower seed, ete. 


YELLOW GLOBE onion seed, grown from select 












ed stock, 75 cents pouud, less for quantity. J. J, 
PARKER, Fredonia, N Y 

SEED CORN—Yellow dent and flint; . write for 
sample and price. G. STRYKER, 30x 32, Wiite 
House Sta, N J. 

THE NUT-GROWER, Poulan, Ga. Sample copy 
free, Official organ National Nut Groweis’ asso- 
ciation. 

CUT LOVER, e cured, for sale. Finest 
quality. ESTAB OOK i he U TT r ARM, Athens, Pa, 

BERRY PLANTS~— Select varieties, None - better, 
none cheaper. D, M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 

FO mR SAL FE—Che a} 20 tons long ‘forage. A. Ww. 
ANDERS, Alamo, Ga. 





- COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
lished 1838. Butter, cl*ese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 

DRESSED poultry, live poultry. hogs, calves, 
beans, produce, hay and straw. Prompt cash _re- 
turns; established i844. GIBBS & BRO. Puiladel- 
phia, Pa. 

2 YE ARS’ experience; best poeteet ~ results ob 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN. 204 _Duaue St, New York 

POU LTR Y. game. eres app sh potatoes so'd. 
Highest prices. 1 J. HOOVER Ph swadelphia. Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Three horse will saw two 
cords of wood per hour Price $199. Other sizes. 
Catalog free. PALMER BROS. Coscob. Ct 

ENGINES, boilers. sawmills” woodworking ma- 
chinery, wood splitters. Secme second-hand, BOY- 


DEN. . machinery dealer. Springfield. Mass. 


- ' ATEST well drilling 
CO, Tiffin, O. 


+ §ITUATICNS WANTED. 


machinery for sale. LO“sMIS 





WANTED-—Position working foreman or farm 
manager; general farming; fruit and poultry. Ad- 
dress FOREMAN FAKMER, Station 6 B O, Jersey 


City, N 








LIVE STOCK. 





JACKS—Raise mules and get rich, 196 fine, lar-e 
jacks yet for sale, from weanlings to 8 years old, 
and weigh as high as 1350 pounds. if you don’t 
Wish to buy a futl-grown jack, write for prices on 
a young one that will grow up with the trade and 
make you a tine, large jack, Also 50 nice jennies 
for sale. Write me for book written on profit ia 
mule raising, sent free. KREKLER'S JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, 0, 

DON'T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
also impocted Kshire hogs, E, AKIN, Scipio, 
N X¥ 
JERSEY RED pigs, 3 months boars, 6 mont's 
sow in farrow, Oxtoid ewes in laml Mammon 
Bronze toms W. EMPIE, Ams sterdam, N 
WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, Whit Plymouth 
Rock cockerels, Large English Berkshire boar pigs, 
EDWIN GARDNER, Route 2, Salem, O, 
POLAND CHINAS; sows bred, August and Sep- 
tember pigs, from registered stock Pedigree free, 

EICK & SON, Hibbetts, O. 


JOHN 


registered, 








CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock 
Pigs, hogs and bred sows for salee WILL W, 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich, 

REG ISTERED Shropshires, bred to The Var 
son,”’ our Ban Americ tn Winner WILLIAMS & 
LORD, Stonington 

FOR SALE—Ent flock of 80 breeding ewes 
a to Southdown “ram W. S. GENUNG, West 
Edmeston, N 

SPLENDID registered Percheron stallion, coming 
three years old Brilli ant blood, 4 J. WILSON, 
Pittsfield, ©, 

LARGE i Berkshires, sows bred; pigs 2 to 
3 mos old, $1 r, $15 trio, PINKNEY J, KIRK, 
Fremont, Da 
FINE BRED Chester White sow,  registe ed. 
Price $25, GLEN MARY FARM, West Ches 
ter, La 


HERMANVILLE TAMWOR THs. HERMAN- 


VILLE FARM CO, Hermanville, 11 Kdward 
Island 

CHOICE Du vine; boars fit for ry e, §22 
E. L. ALBERTSON Hiope, N J, 

REGISTERED Poland China sows bee RK KF 
SEELEY, Waterk N ¥ 

ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle W H RINK, 


Jennerstown Ia 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 








FOR SALE -One pair Virginia nds, 2 
years old, thoroughly broken on fox HAKRY 
THOMAS, Box 325, Williamsport, Pa 

PEDIGREED Collie puppies ROBERT 
CLOUGH, Carrollton, Tl, 

COLLIE surplus sale, Catalog just out PAINE, 
South Randol; Vt 

AGENTS WANTED. 

WANTED. Salesn to represent one of the 
most complete nurseries in western Ney York 
Salary or commission paid weekly. lo particu 
lars write ELMER SHERWOOD, Odessa, NY 

WANTED—Agerts to sell nursery stock, whole or 
part time: fast selling specialties; choice terr.tory, 
PROTECTIVE NUR SE RIES, Geneva, N Y 

WE pay $25 a ek ar 1 expenses t men with 
rigs to int clues our Poultry Compound, 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan 

HELP WANTED. 

50 SOUS men wanted, railway train service; 
experience unnecessary. We prepare 3 mail. 
JOHNSON'S PRACTICAL RAILWAY INSTI- 

TE, Indianapolis, Ind, 

WANTED Single second man for general farm 
work, Good milker State ge, Wages wanted and 
experience L. ARC HER, li West 52d St, New 
York City 

WANTED. Reliab ind) industr . ) ; farm 
havds, ‘ried and single Give full de ption 
wd iences H. S. LEWIS, H wa:d, 
Mont 


OUS. 


Highest cash pr 
BAKE ry 


MISCELLANE 


RAW FURS WANTED ices paid, 
104 South 


Send for circular, EDWIN G, 
Water St, Providence, R I 
FOR SAL¥®--.mpzraved U S cream parator, No 


5, in perfect order, p.rticulars, ‘dress F. 1), 


FORSYT Hoy 


PLANK strongest Sch 





KARNS cheapest, 

for stamp. SHAW VE it BR OS, Belle fontaine, ©. 
RELICS, large and small spinning wheels. If 

interested, Mrite Se eh AR sersville, Pa. 
HONE Y—Pure extracted, $1.20 per gallon, GC. J. 

BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, N Y. 

— _—s, 
IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Pacific 
coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department «1 
Ovange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer only 4e 
i per word. If you want to reach the New England 
ural trade, the cl t and most effective method 
is #9 pay 4e per word for a little advertisement in 
| the “armers’ Exchange ler artment of the New Erg- 
| lant’ Hemestead at rf ld, Mass It is the 
easterr edition, as g udd Farmer of Chicazo 
is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 


weeklies. 


Most Profitable Advertise- 
ment He Ever Had. 


My advertisement in tr Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agri- 
culturist was the most profitable ad- 
vertisement I ever had in any paper. 
The American Agriculturist brings 
a A. Benninger, Berlinsville, 

a. 





























NEW YORK. 


Farmers’ Interests at Albany. 


The senate has barred Senator Am- 
bler’s bill appropriating $10,000 for the 
the incurred by 
ssion of agriculture in pick- 


payment of expenses 


the commi 


eting the border line of this state and 
the New Englind states to prevent 
animals atllicted with the foot and 
mouth disease from entering New 


similar bill introduced by 
Graeff of Essex county 
assembly. 


York. A 
Assemblyman 
has passed the 

The senate committee on 
reported favorably last week on 
ator Ambler’s bill giving the commis- 


agriculture 
Sen- 





sion of agriculture power to quarantine 
at any place he deems wise, any an- 
imal or animals which have been ex- 
posed or believed to have been exposed 
to an infectious or contagious disease; 


or which have from any infected 
or suspected or quarantined districts. 
Assemblyman Graeff has introduced 
a bill providing that when the viola- 
tion of the agricultural law ‘‘consists 
in selling, offering or exposing for sale 


come 


milk or cream, the milk or cream con- 
tained in each separate can or vessel 
or package shall constitute a separate 
and distinet violation of the law, 


whether all such milk or cream be sold 
to one firm, association, cor- 
poration or not.” 


person, 


Roads—At an 
week to 


For Better 
convention held last 


Albany 


consider 


the improvement of highways a reso- 
lution was adopted requesting the leg- 
isalture to appropriate $2,000,000 for 
good roads this . Further partic- 


ulars next week 
Help Agricultural Education—If ev- 


ery farmer in New York will do his 
duty to himself and the cause of agri- 
cultural education, Gov Odell will un- 
derstand quickly that the agricultural 
building at Cornell and the improve- 
ments necessary at the exper sta at 
Geneva are very important. Your letter 
now will count just as much as the 
piece of paper you deposited in the bal- 
lot box last election day. Let every 
reader of An ican Agriculturist do his 
duty Il see how many others each one 
can get to write at the same time. See 
Wilson told us la week in Washing- 


ton that there was no resson why New 
York should not have the best building 
and equipment of any agri col'ege in 
the U §S or the —. He expressed 


surprise that the state had not made 
more liberal provisions along this line 
years ago. He stated that practically 
all the western states were far ahead 
of N Y in this particular and it was not 
surprising to him to know that many 
farmers’ sons in N Y were actually 
leaving the state and seeking instruc- 
tion in agriculture in other institutions. 

Orleans County horticultural society, 
a very live organization, placed itself 
vigorously on record last week, favor- 
ing an appropriation by the state for 
a building for the agricultural college 
at Cornell university. 

Avon, Livingston Co, Jan 26—Plenty 
of hay of fair quality; much of it being 
baled. Corn high and searce, owing to 
the scarcity of coal. Considerable wood 
is being cut for fuel. 

eset Ree 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, in view of the increas- 
ing supplies, the matter of a reduction 
of the present price of 3%c p qt was 
considered at the meeting of the milk 
exchange directors this week. The im- 
mediate lowering of the price was part- 
ly dependent on the weather and the 
condition of the roads, but at the time 
of going to press it is not known what 
action was taken. West of the Hud- 
son, surplus milk sold at $1.69 p 40-qt 
can. During Dec the New York Cen- 
tral (long haul) carried to market 124,- 
218 cans of milk and 5303 cans of cream, 
The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, in the city for the week ending 


Jan 24, were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
Erie SO ee ere 29,666 1,466 
Susquehinna ......... 12,267 373 
WORE WONG i dig an osesccauan 12,013 581 
Lackawanna Sk sarelbvacsth ton 730 
N ¥ Central (long haul). 32,420 1,520 
N ¥ Central (Harlem).... 12,300 125 
Ontario pln 2 oad a aw oe eae ae. 1,439 
Lehigh Valley.......... oo 25,220 $15 
IUOW TIAN icccsccesedscs. Sgeee -= 
OCHeE? SOUPCOB.<cccsicce 4,420 125 
Total 189,221 6,774 
Daily average........... 24,031 967 
eT ae rm 6,750 


The Philadelphia Milk Situation fo 
January proved very much better than 
it was during November and December. 
Some of the leading dealers now say 
that the supply is easier, while the de- 


nd is not so great, thus relieving 
c+nditions that were difficult to han- 
die last month. The exchange has 
agreed to settle for January milk at 


4 cents; is said some deal- 


although it 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Many are hold- 


ers will pay 4% cents. 
It is reasonably 


ing out for 4% cents. 


certain that the exchange will fix the 
price for February at 4 cents. There 
was a meeting of the milk shippers’ 
union in Philadelphia this week on 
ame day the exchange met, but too 


late to be embodied in this issue. 


—a 


Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, offerings 
of mill feed moderate and mar- 
ket firm, potatoes in good. demand, 
poultry steady, eggs easy. Potatoes 


sell at 55@€5ce p bu, yellow onions 55@ 
G0ce, cabbage Stc@$l p bbl, lettuce 1@ 
1.50 p hamper, choice to fancy King ap- 
ples 3@4 p bbl, Spys 2.50@3.50. 

At Albany, celery $S@10 p 100 bchs, 
beets 1@1.50 p bbl, squash 1@1.75, pota- 


toes 2@2.25, white onions 4@5, yellow 
2@2.25, apples 1.50@2.50, medium beans 


2.35@2.40 p bu. Fowls 12%@l4e p lb d 
w, turkeys 17@18c, ducks 12@18c, geese 
11@12c, fresh eggs 29@3lc p doz, cold 
storage 283@24c,. Corn 60@62c p bu, oats 
39@43c, rye 58@60c, bran 20@21.50, cot- 
tonseed meal 27@27.50, gluten feed 27@ 
28, middlings 22@24.59, corn meal 23@ 
24, baled timothy hay 14@16.50, clover 10 
@14, rye straw 12@13. Milch cows 30@ 
50 ea, hogs 6.50@6.80 p 100 Ibs 1 w. 

At Syracuse, under an active demand 
apples rule a trifle firmer, poultry in 
light supply and steady. White onions 
sell at 65@80c p bu, red 40@50c, turnips 
20@40c, potatoes 65@75c, marrow $2.40@ 
2.50, medium 2.15@2.30, cabbage 1.50@3 
p 100 heads, Baldwin apples 40@65c p 
bu, fancy table varieties 60@90c. Fowls 
14@16ce p lb d w, chickens 14@1i7c, tur- 
keys 22@23c, ducks 16@18c, fresh eggs 
Z8@3l1e p doz. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _re- 
cepits of. fruits and vegetables not es- 
pecially heavy and market steady, eggs 
in liberal supply and lower. Potatoes 
65@68e p bu, yams $1.50@1.75 p_ bbl, 
cabbage 7@10 p ton, turnips 20@25c p 
bu, yellow onions 65@70c, southern 
green béans 2.50@3 p bx, apples 1.7: 

3 p bbl Young chickens 1244@138c p lb 
d w, old and mixed lots 11@12c, ducks 
is@l4e, geese 11@13c, turkeys 13@15c, 
fancy fresh eggs 23@24%c, western 23c, 


cold storage 19@21c. No 2 red wheat 
Sle p- bu, corn 54@58e, oats 40@4214c, 


bran 19@21 p ton, middlings 21@22c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
fruits and vegetables in fair demand, 
and steady, poultry firm. Fancy apples 
sell at $3.25@3.50 p bbl, prime green 1.50 
@2, potatoes 65@75e p bu, prime yellow 





“Favorite” Rifles 


are the most popular rifles on the market, 
they are ACCURATE and thoroughly re- 
liable. A high grade rifle at a moderate 


price, 
No. 17 WITH PLAIN S'GHTS, $6.00 
No. 18 WITH TARGET SIGHTS, san 


No. 19 WITH LYMAN SIGHTS, 


Nearly every dealer in sporting goods and 
hardware can supply our firearms. If you 
cannot find them, we will ship direct (ex- 
press paid) on receipt of price. Send for 
128-page tll’'d catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
No. 750 Main Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





‘ 





° s are wn in virgin soil, in the 
Dibble S cold North (same latitude as 
St. Paul,Ottawa and Montreal) 
Seed Potatoes and stored in our specially 
constructed cold storage potato cellars. Stock aa at even 
temperature 38°, will not sprout until planting time. All 
standard varieties and the new ones. Clean, bright, 
smooth seed, free from disease of all kinds. Sure to 
be strong, vigorous growers and prolific producers in an 
soil or climate. Write for our illustrated catalogue. As! 
also about our SEED OATS AND SEED CORN. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, woncove raccs. n. v. 














MONEY IN STRAWBERRIES 


Ir You GET GooD PLANTS. One of my cus- 
tomers the past season sold $600.00 worth of 
Strawberries from one acre. I sold him the 
plants for $20. You can do the same if you buy 
the best—and that’s the kind I have. Catalogue! 
H,. LIGHFOOT, - Chattanooga, Tenn, 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 















Old Gorgon 


His Son. 


him famous. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


A Point of Honor, soon to appear, is an unusually 
readable tale in which are set forth some of the 


humors of the French duel. 


Graham 


Readers of The Saturday Evening Post need 
no introduction to Old Man Graham. They 
know him as Pierrepont’s father and the central 
figure in Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
In a new series, by the same author, 
Old Man Graham delivers more of the business 
philosophy and shrewd humor that have made 

















-00:NOW- 
: After Feb, Ist. the Subscription Price WILL BE 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





The Senet ption Price is 
@ year until February Ist. 











William Allen White’s 
Washington Papers 


The country boasts of three or four political writers 
as shrewd and clever as Mr. White; but not one of 
them possesses his fresh, keen humor or his strik- 
ing, forceful way of saying things. 
will write a weekly Washington letter for the 
magazine during the winter. 


Owen Wister’s New Tale 


Mr. Wister’s next contribution to the magazine intro- 
duces the reader to the author’s old friends, Mr. Skookum 
Smith and Mr. Frisco Baldy. 


Mr. White 





AP IER 


OneDollar 


PHILADELPHIA, 





PA. 
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onions S85e, red 70@The, cabbage 90c@1 
p bbl, choice Danish 7@9 p ton, carrots 
1.2541.50 p bbl, beets 1.75@2. Hens 134 
lic p lb 1 w, broilers 14@15c, ducks 14 
Misc, turkeys 17@18c, geese 11@12c, 

At Philadelphia, eggs in liberal sup- 
ply and barely steady, turkeys scarce 
and firm, other poultry fairly active. 
Choice fresh killed fowls sold at 134 
Wve p Ib, southwestern 12@13'4c¢, 
roast chickens 12@14°, choice turkeys 
194@20c, fair to good 16@18c, ducks 154 
18c, geese 11@'%c, nearby eggs 25c p 
doz, southern 22. 

=> 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market dis- 
played no especial activity. Butcher 
cattle were in fair demand, bulls and 
fat cows steady. Choice to prime 1200 
to 1400-lb steers brought $5.15@5.50 p 100 
Ibs, good to choice 1190 to 1200, 4.75@5, 
medium to fair 1109 to 1200-lb steers 4.15 
@4.40, coarse and rough fat steers 4.15 
G@4.50, smodoth dry fed 4.35@4.85, half- 
fat 4.1544.35, good to prime heifers 3.75 
G@4.50, good fat cows 3.50@4.15, good ex- 
port bulls 4@4.50, prime feeders 3.75@ 
4.25, steckers 3@3.80. Choice milch cows 
in good demand at 45@54 ea, common to 
good 25442, springers 30@48. Veals only 
moderately active, tops quotable at 8.50 
@9.50, fair to choice 6.50@8.50. The sheep 
market opened the week with a slight 





YORKTOWN HEIGHTS GRANGE 


Yorktown Heights grange, Westchester 


granges of eastern New York, where 


Feveral enthusiastic workers. Our picture 
meeting, at which the new officers were installed. 
in the evening, The present worthy master i 


4). White, and secretary, Enos Les. 


advance. Monday's receipts were 110 
double decks. Best mixed sheep sold at 
4.25@4.50, tair to good 3.85@4.15, top 
lambs 6.15@6.25, choice to prime 5.85@ 
5.95. Hog buyers were out en masse, 
and early in the week prices advanced 
beyond the Te level on choice heavy 
hogs. The arrivals at the yards Mon- 
day were 100 double decks. Yorkers sold 
at 6.(/0@6.75,° pigs 6.75@6.80, medium 
weights and mixed lots 6.85@6.90, fancy 
heavy hogs 7@7.10. 


The Pittsburg Live Stock Market 
The cattle trade in the Pittsburg mar- 
ket has not been very satisfactory to 
the selling interests of late. The tre- 
ceipts here as well as at other points 
are materially larger than for the cor- 
responding period last year and prices 
on the best cattle are 50c@$1 lower. 
The demand for stockers and feeders 
is very light, buyers for this class be- 
ing well supplied. 


Extra, 1450-1000 lbs 855 nw Poor to good bulls $% 50@4 1! 





Good, 1206-10 lbs Mae Poor to good cows = 2 G4 lt 
Fair, 0-1 100 Ins eed 49) Heifers, 760-1000 lbs 3 004 60 
Common, 7-00 16s 2753 70) Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rou iif iat, 4@40 Veal calves, 7 00@8 50 
Fat oxen, 2@440) Cows & springers. 25 00@A5 0C 


The bulk of cattle arriving weigh 
1100 pounds and upward and when of 
only fair quality are a_ slow sale. 
There seems to be quite a large num- 
ber of cattle still to be shipped. 

Hogs are coming forward freely, the 
demand is good and prices. well main- 
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AMONG 


Arrivals Mendsy 
Heavy hogs sold 


Sheep and lambs continue in light 
prices have made a 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Keystone State Fruit Growers. 


The annual meeting of the state hor- 
at Harrisburg 
representative 
ested in fruit culture. 
tendance was not so large a 


Although the at- 


an active part in the proceedings that 
sessions valuable 


but mostly of good qual- 


was not large, 
i The program was closely followed 


as large as it should be. 
amply repaid 


Chase urged the importance of mis- 


g pushed vigorously by 


, the sessions are held 


sionary work among those interested in 


was the delay 
in getting the reports published. 


supplied by the state to pub:ish 
the annual reports promptly. 


s, ex-president of the association, 


THE FARMERS 


more liberally encouraged, the com- |! 


monwealth will stand fast. With state 
aid, intelligently administered, he was 
sure Pennsylvania would be in the 
front rank as a fruit producer. 

Other speakers at the evening ses- 
sion were A. L. Martin, deputy secre- 
tary of the department of agriculture, 
and Dr N. C. Sheaffer, superintendent 
of public instruction. Both thought 
that the state should be more liberal 
in encouraging its horticultural inter- 
ests. A most interesting paper was the 
report of the general fruit committee 
by Henry C. Snavely of Lebanon coun- 
ty, portions of which will be printed 
later. Pres Chase asked Prof W. G. 
Johnson of American Agriculturist to 
lead in the discussion of this paper. 
Mr Johnson said one of the most im- 
portant points brought out was the re- 
sults Mr Snavely had had with the lime, 
sulphur and sa't wash en peach trees 
He sprayed a block of Champion peach 
trees in 1902 just before the buds 
opened. The fruit matured perfectly 
and there was no rot seen, while in 
1901 the fruit was an entire failure on 


account of that disease. The season of | 


1902 he said was even more favorable 
for the development of the rot than 
1901. Mr Johnson also spoke about the 
variability of varieties and commented 


on the good qual'ties of the Rome Beau- | 


ty apple mentioned in the report. 

The evolution of the peach as dis- 
cussed by William M. Dixon of Dela- 
Ware was very interesting and full of 
witty remarks. He called attention to 
the rise and fall of the peach industry 
on the Chesapeake peninsula. He 
thought carelessness, indifference and 
yellows more than any other causes 
had been responsible fer the decline of 
peaches in his state. In the discus- 
sion that followed the paper of A. C. 
Richards, it was thought that trees vis- 
ibly affected with crown gall: should 
not be planted. Beautifying waste 
places on the farm was ably handled in 
a pleasing way -by -S. Mendelson Mee- 
han. -All the other papers and the dis- 
cussions in particular were valuable. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring an 
appropriation for the state college for 
the purpose of investigating diseases 
of the grape: expressing an apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation by the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture in 
the interests of fruit growers, and rec- 
ommendation that a more systematic 
fruit investigation might be made; fa- 
voring the establishment of a horticul- 
tural division in connection with the 
department of agriculture; thanking 
the speakers, officers and press for co- 
operation and favors. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at Lancaster, the third Tuesday and 
Wednesday in January. The newly- 
elected officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Howard A. Chase of Philadelphia; 
vice-presidents, Gabriel Hiester, Hon 
W. T. Creasy, D. C. Rupp: recording 
secretary, Enos B. Engle of Waynes- 
boro; corresponding secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Brinton of Christiana; treas- 
urer, Edwin W. Thomas; chairman 
general fruit committee, Henry C. 
Snavely of: lebanon. 


West Middlesex, Mercer Co, Jan 26 
Wheat is sellingeat 7le, and is cheaper 
stock food than corn. Oats are running 
at 45 to 47c, corn is 35¢ and still rising, | 
hay $14.50 to $16 and scarce, straw $7; 
butter 30c and firm, eggs 28c and rising, 
apples 60c p bu, and still going up, on 
account of many decaying, potatoes 
hold their own at 70c, chickens prime 
and full grown 10c p Ib and hard to 
get, beef firm at 5% to 6c p Ib l w, 
pork standing still at 74% to 7%e d w. 
Bran and middlings are high and still 
rising on account of whole grain feed 
being so scarce. Good milch cows are 
almost impossible to be found, and sell 
at $30 to $50. Horses searce and still 
high. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, Jan 27—Farm- 


ers are attending to stock, putting in 
logs and getting up a supply of wood. 








THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken 
into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and _ purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from. their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the com 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them: they cost but twenty-five cents 


|a box at drug stores, and although in 


some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets." 


IOLITIC 


urses by Mail in American 
pontice History, Civica, Econom- 
fes and Elementary Law. Eminent 
qeotecors in charge. Courses endorsed by 
John DPD. Long, Senator Spoone, 
John W. Foster, Ex-Gov. Boutwell, 
Wm. J. Bryan and leading publicists, 
Full Commercial, Normal and Acas 
demic department Text-books F rec to 
our students. Tuition nominal. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write 
to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL, 












































Book telling how to 
make thousands of 
oortea inthe GIN- 


NG Industry. 


| Free for6c.Great opportunity, F.B. hon. ed Rose Mil,N.Y. 





STEEL ROOFING 
FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictiy new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 teet-wide, 6 teet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sices Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V"’ crimpe d 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square mcans 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 











steel lever harrow; cu! 
10 ft; 60 teeth, 2 sections. 





for this 12-16 all coat dise 

dow bampers Dust proof 
oil tubes, 

The Most Perfect Made. 


We have other style discs 
for oe roe We save you 
in price. 








for this team harness, ot fom 
oak. leather, 
iste va ays & Terrt peta 


8x pick from. 
Storie tevabe 94.45 to 
$21.00. Doubie, $10.00 to $46.00. 


Send for Our | Catalogue 








drill, ee" 11 tools, | reel and 80 rods 











10 for this One-Horse 
§ 2 YT NE - 2 horse cultivator. Re- peg oad 
CZ ee New| Calumet check row | tails at $15 to $18. Seeder. Drops in 





: Se 
odel garden | planter with automatic $15 3 for riding cul- | niuis and drills 12 a¢res « day. 
wire. “ 
4 4. 75 £7 the Gomes dri Never mi-ses, drops in| styler, 25 combinat‘ons. 
only, same princi-| hills and d ills. We chol-| Most Wonderful Cul- 
Steel Beam Cultivator, |ple asabove. If you want a/ lenge the world with this tivator Bargains ever 
plain, with 5 shovels, garden tool, write us. planter. Will ship on 


Sree. Seale MARVIN SMITH CO., Gack este" 


0G rans 









$9-95 








vator. Seven 
. 80c Crank Seeder, 

Sows wheat, cats 

and grasa seed 4 to 10 f 

acres an hour. Five other 

styles. Bend for catalogue. 











offered. Also Plows. 







































Wood sells at $1.50 to $2 p cord. Pork 
6 to 8c p lb d w, beef 5 to 7c p lb d w. 
Cows $34, two-year-olds $18, one-year- 
old $12, sheep $4, lambs $3, hogs $12 
Dull market for apples, selling at 25 to 
50c. They are rotting badly and being 
fed to stock. Cheese factory at Fnox- 


ville closed with a good record. The 
season’s average test was’4% milk, and 
the net average for the milk p 100 was 
97M4e. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Jan 26—Markets 
have been very dull on account of the 
strike. The apple crop was enormous, 
even for Pa, selling at $1.25 p bbl for 


hand-picked first class winter fruit, Po- 
tatoes bring 75c p bu, milk 3c at the 
door. Turkeys were scarcer and higher 
than has ever been Known here. 


Draper, Tioga Co, Jan 26—Produce 
brings good prices. Hay, $13.50 p ton 
pressed and delivered, straw $6 to $7. 
Butter keeps up to 25 to 30c, and eggs 
are scarce at 30c 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, Jan 27—Ground 
covered with snow nearly all the time. 


Winter grain looking very well, espe- 
cially that sown before Oct 1. Some 
corn yet to husk Roads in fine condi- 
tion, but little sleighing yet. Farimers 


getting very good prices for farm prod- 
ucts. Butter 35¢e p Ib, eggs retail for 
45c p doz for fresh stock. Poultry has 
been very high this winter, young chick- 
ens bringing an average of 20c p lb d w. 
Turkeys sold at 20 to 30c p lb at the 


holiday season. Hay is selling for $16 
p ton baled; very little No 1 hay in 
this county this year. Beef is selling for 


family use by the quarter at 7c rea fore 
and & to 8c for hind quarters, as to 
quality. 

New Milford, Susquehanna Co, Jan 
26—Ice cutting has begun, the ice being 
from 8 to 13 inches thick. Farmers are 
busy drawing logs and getting up wood. 
On account of poor fodder many cat- 
tle are being fed grain. Hay is scarce 
and high. selling at 6 to 7c 
p lb. The large storehouses are all full 
of cabbage ready for shipment in the 
spring. Farm help is scarce and $20 to 
$25 p month is asked for next season. 

a 


Arouse to Action. 


Beef is 





See the editorial on the tobacco sit- 
uation, Page 136 of this issue. 
Act, write your ideas to the American 


Agriculturist. 
-_ 


Cigar Makers Speak Out on Reciprocity. 


letter as 


A strong representing the 
attitude of cigarmakers, the men who 
manufacturers hire to make cigars, has 


‘ullom at Washing- 
Perkins of the cigar- 


Senator ¢ 


Pres 


been sent 
ton, D C, by 


makers’ internatior x! union, as follows: 
“In behalf of the rmakers’ inter- 
national union of Pe rica, represent- 


ikers of this 


protest 


skilled 


cigarm: 
respectfully 


ing 43,000 
country, we 
against any reduction of the duties on 
cigars imported from Cuba. The Amer- 
ican tobacco trust controls 75 to 80% of 
the output of cigars from the island of 
Cuba. One object of the trust is to 
crush out of existence the small man- 
ufacturer and the small retail -.dealer 
in tobacco, and any lowering of the 
duty on cigars from Cuba will be sole- 
ly in the interests and to the advantage 
ef the American tobacco company, the 
trust.”’ 

In addition 
issue a circular 
throughout the country, 


to this, Pres Perkins may 
letter to local unions 
requesting im- 


mediate action, provided there is any 
danger of the reciprocity treaty pass- 
ing. About 100 telegrams protesting 


against any reduction on cigars have 
been sent from Chicago. 


> — 
The annual meeting of the New York 
State tobacco growers’ association will 


be held in the Seneca house, Baldwins- 
Ville, ery 31, at 2.30 p m. 


IT WILL PLEASE US 


if you will send at least one other sub- 
scription besides your own for this jour- 





nal We will accept it as an evidence 
that our effort to make this journal 
the best of its kind is appreciated by 
you, The new subscriber whom you 
obtain will surely profit more than a 
Collar’s worth in reading this journal 
for the coming year. We will reward 
you by extending your subscription six 
months’ for each new subscriber you 
send us, or will allow you a very liberal 


to co- 


—[Adv. 


you are disposed 
along this line. 


commissio n if 
operate Avith us 





FARM--MARKET 


The Latest Markets. 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
YEAR AGO, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS 
COMPARED WITH ONE 


siiniiaitie Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
er 100 lbs - — | ———_ 
| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 





Chicago... ponte 25|=7 24! - 6.95) - 6 60) $5.00) $5.00 
New York .. 5.90 62 25} 690 660! 4.75) 4.75 
Buffalo......... 6 20 5) 685 665 450) 475 
Kansas City...) 570) 675) 680 640 : 75] 4.50 
Pittsburg ...... 5.60; 6.50} 6.85 665 4.70) 4.80 


At Chicago, conditions tending to- 


ward a more. satisfactory market 
brought about an advance in cattle 
prices The arrivals were somewhat 
lighter, and this, together with an 
active demand on the part of eastern 
buyers and exporters, resulted in a ma- 
terial improvement in values on nearly 
all grades of fat cattle. Strictly fancy 


lots of good weight steers were in only 
moderate supply, Many buyers expe- 
riencing difficulty in getting what they 
desired in this line. Quotations ranged 


between $4.80 and 6 for good to choice 
steers; common and half fat steers of 
which there were liberal offerings 


changed hands largely at 4.20@4.60. 
Fair steadiness has characterized the 
hog market, prices cover a compara- 
tively narrow range on choice lots and 
in several instances the 7e level has 


been crowded. Choice heavy lots $6.70 
@6.95, mixed packing lots 6.35@6.50, me- 
dium weights and butcher hogs 6.50@ 
6.70. 


At New York, in full sympathy with 
the situation in the west the cattle 
market here is only moderately active. 
Strictly prime beeves of 1250 to 1350 Ibs 


are in fir demand, bulls and cows 
steady. Choice native steers sold at 


100 Ibs, occasional lots 
2.75@4.50, bulls 3.15@4.40, 
Veal calves a quiet 


$4.50@5.50 p 
higher, oxen 
fat cows 3.75@4.25. 


sale, the range being 5@9.50, barnyard 
calves 3.50. The sheep market con- 
tinues fairly steady. Good to choice 


common to fair 
noted in 


3.75 @4.75, 
activity is 


sheep sold at 
3.50@3.75. Fair 


hogs, choice heavy hogs selling at 6.70 
@6.90. 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS, 

















Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot -|—— 
1903 1902 >| 1903 | 1902 | 1908 1902 
Chicago.. | w77'| «14% .46%| 68%) 34 | 43 
New York | aly .90 62 67 | 45 = | 64916 
Boston..... -- _ 62 -70 4414) .5d 
Toledo.....] .79 | .8634] .46 5914 371 4649 
St Louis...| .74 | .85%! 43 | 69%, .36 46 
Min’p’ls ...] .78%4| .74 41 5534! .34 42 
Liverpooi 87 | M0 65 | .t44ei — | — 
At Chicago, the strength which has 


wheat market much 
fortnight has been the 
As out- 


characterized the 
of the time fora 
chiefest topic in trade circles. 


lined from week to week in American 
Agriculturist, this is due largely to le- 
lined from week to week in Orange 


Judd Farmer, this is due largely to le- 
gitimate influences in the way of de- 


mand keeping relatively close to sup- 
ply, yet back of all is the positive spec- 
ulative support. 


A noteworthy feature was the contin- 
ued export demand for wheat and flour 
in the face of the upward price tend- 
ency, foreigners evincing considerable 
interest, with higher markets appar- 
ent in England and on the continent. 

Corn traders are very much hampered 
through the difficulty of securing cars 
for shipment of grain to the east. 
congestion on the railroads is especial- 
ly unfortunate just now, as the demand 
on shipping account is good and larger 
receipts of corn are expected from the 
western country. The speculative trade 
is moderate but not particularly large. 

The oats market has sympathized to 
some extent with other cereals, aver- 
aging higher, but helped to some ex- 
tent by a good cash demand, chiefly 
on home account. No 2 oats in store 
quotable at 34@34%c p bu, choice white 
and clipped 35@36€c. 


At New York, wheat flour continues 


to rule firm, rye flour steady, buck- 
wheat quiet. Fancy spring patents sell 


at ena fo p bbl, prime 4.25@4.°5, do 
winter 3.85@ “er spring straights .85@ 
4.1%, do orinnte *355@3.75, buckwheat flour 
2.202.530 p 100 Ibs. No 2 mixed corn 62¢c 
No 8 60%4.@61c, No ? white eats 
clipned 45@47e, western 
39@40c, malting 60@°0 


Pp bu, 
441.¢, white 
feeding barley 








GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE 








PRODUCE TRADE 
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27.50, brewers’ grain 15.25@15.75, screen 
ings 50@80c p bu. 
Onions. 


. At New York, choice onions in good 
sav pless, otherwise stated, quotations In request, but poor stock a rather slow 
prices at which the produce will sell from Sale. Orange Co red sell at $1@1.75 p 
store. warehouse, car or dock. From. bag. Ct white 3.50@6 p bbl, do yellow 
these, country consignecs must pay 2@2.50, western yellow 1.50@2.25, state 
freight and commission charges. When white 2@3. 
sold in a small way retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance usually secured. - rs Potatoes. De , 

Apples. At New York, fair activity is noted 

At Mew York, fancy frult meets an in potatoes and some holders are ask- 

y. Ne ork, fé ; eets <4 San oe ‘ “ese py The 
active demand and present top quota- img shove pronent _? saga ye rhe 

ons fully sustained. The buik of the arrivals from the country continue lib- 
pose a Sey ft oe ns anata ss Beene eral, some of the offerings show the 
a see th poe gg pacer AD » A oper bad effects resulting from the recent 
ape 1} ak? arelv ateady. Olletinas of cold weather, and rule a shade easier. 
peti sidiehie il he ‘es aaaiek i ~~ Not much doing in imported stock, and 
_— gen x tits Z — ee ‘of ae sweet potatoes only fairly ac tive. Long 
extreme weather militares against het istend, ix balk, se8 at MOLI p bbl, 
ol + sell @ $16 rye 5 ae rom Jersey 1.75@2.10, southern second crop 
site) si Ayre a —~ pi Ps — 4 oom 1@1.75, state and western 1.80@2, Ger- 
A cigrenghs es 3.00, Say "ald vo’ iran 1.79@2 p 168-Ib sack, Jersey sweet 

= to Epa + Sam » Baldwin 1.75 9.504275 p bbl. 

sreer 19@3. ei ~~ 
Sore Poultry. 

At New. York oe oe oe F At New York, dressed poultry in light 
Cray “hed 4 x, : pe oie echne in ‘supply and anything showing up at all 
2 ang mee a 7 ms - sketia pean well meets a ready "ente at present top 
what, and te pa - Ss a ancy quotations. Live turkeys and ducks 
ae cag tyes — hc, 22 light supply, geese more plentiful. 
cae a ments, Sas genera: mie weather Selected young turkeys 2c p i, fair to 
—_ a 9 _ peng = Rape one on good 18@19c, western chickens 1314@14c, 
) S has not yet reached a p fancy roasting 16@1l7c, state and Pa 

sre i . ( . spially affeon re c ° e rons » es 4 3 ger es 
+g ent : mmaherintiy ais a: value S. mixed sizes 14@15c, fancy ducks 17@18c, 

ancy Selected state eggs Sell at 26C geese 12@12%c, squabs §$2.75@3 p dos. 
p doz, state an en a 2@26c, fresh _ ol Selected live fowls 14@14%c p lb, young 
ered western 23@24c, southern 21@23c, roosters 12c, turkeys 14@15c, geese 1.50 


refrigerator 20c. 
At Boston, 
fully ample 


on most of the offerings. 


by fresh eggs are in good demand 
28c p doz, choice eastern 25c, Vt and 
N H 25c, western 23@24c, refrigerator 


23@24c. 


receipts though light are 
and market fairly steady 
Choice near- 


Ground Feeds. 


At New 
kinds light 


York, 


market rules firm. Winter bran Sells at 
$19.50@21 p ton in bulk, middlings 22@ 


24, linseed oil cake 


supply 


26.50@2 


of nearly all 
and under good demand the 


27, do meal 


@2 p pr, ducks 80c@1. 


Wool. 


Trade quiet and market steady. For 
further particulars see Commercial 
Agriculture page. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, cabbage in ample sup- 
ply and quiet, celery steady, cucumbers 
active, Fla letttuce in fair request and 
when of good quality firm, Danish seed 
cabbage sells at-$10@12 p ton for red, 
white 7@9.50, domestic white 5@6.50, 
white turnips 1@1.50 p bbl, Hubbard 








DIET Z ouzzita titres 


gives the largest, whitest and steadiest light of 


any lantern in existence. 
It isthe culmination lantern of over fifty years 


out. 


in the business. 


No wind can blow it 


Then, too, it is 


SAFE AND CONVENIENT. 


The least trouble to clean, fill, light or extinguish. Simple side 


lever raises, lowers and locks Blobe on burner. 
unless you see the name Dietz upon it. 
A guarantee of high quality. Write us 
lantern catalogue. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


and ours, 





Buy no lantern 
It’s your protection 
for free 


73 Laight St.,New York. 
Established 18/0. 
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~ \ Iron Age Profits 
No. 12 All field and or n crops pay better if worked with p No. 6 
Iron Age IRON AGE IMPLEMENTS, Somecrops can- g a Iron Age 
Wheel Plow not be made profitable at all by the old fashioned GP. Horse Hoe 
and Cultivator i methods. Write for the free “ee and Caltivator 
4 book that tells about 4: 
ee & \; IRON AGE TOOLS. fe: — 
SS ’ 1 New Iron Age (YK =} a= 
Bookfree. YY a Ll demas oe 
BATEMAN MFG. COMPANY, Box 132, Grenloch, N. J. 
ot 
ee 








uct one-fourth. 


THE GRIMM SAP SPOUT 


Reaming a3-8in. bore to7-16in. and 1-2in. with the Grimm Reamer, 
one hore and one Grimm Spout will produce sap equivalent to three 
bores the old way. 


The Grimm System will increase the maple prod- 
Better quality without injury to the tree is guaran- 


teed. Sample spout free. 


Cc.H.CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 
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SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 
If you want a good low-priced Smokeless Powder ‘“load,’’ 


Winchester Factory Loaded ‘‘Repeater’’ Shells will surely a 
Don’t forget the name: Winchester ‘*Repeater,”’ 


THE YELLOW SHELL WITH THE CORRUGATED HEAD. # 


“REPEATER” 


suit you. 


_ 
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squash 141.25, parsnips 7ic@1, Norfolk 
kale 30@40c, chickory 2@5, L I cauli- 
flower 3@5, old carrots 1@1.25, beets 14 
1.25, New Orleans lettuce 1@3, do rad- 
ishes 2@3.50, romaine 1.25@1.75, spinach 
141.25, Fla cucumbers 2@2.50 p cra, Fla 
peas 2@4, tomatoes 2.50@4 p_ carrier, 
Lrussels sprouts 5@15c p qt. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 

New York Boston Chicago 

1903 ..26 @2i e 26 @27 < 2414@ 2hleec 
1902 ..24%.@25 Cc 24 


ra 
fa 24 Moc 
1901 ..22 @22%c 22! 


623 « 
After the period of 

Which prices declined sharply, the but- 
ter market again shows signs of im- 
provement, It has not entirely re- 
gained the former firmness, but prices 
have partly recovered from the decline. 
Receipts are more liberal but the pro- 
portion of strictly fancy new made is 
all, many offered showing th» 
objectionable wintry flavor. Anything 
in the line of fresh butter grading be- 
low extra moves rather slowly under 
a light demand, Held goods of best 
quality are in fair request and rule 
ndy. When of good quality dairies 
move readily at firm prices, 


At New York, the 
tially recovered the = strength which 
characterized it before the recent sharp 
decline. Trade shows some improve- 
ment, especially in choice lots, but lower 
grades and held goods move more slow- 
ly at the prices quoted. Extra cmy sells 
at 264.@27c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, seconds 
22@23c, held extras 25c, firsts 23@24c, 
fancy state dairy 24%@25c, western imt 
emy 2l1c, factory 20e. 

New York State—At 
quiet, state cmy selling at 
good to choice 24@25c, June 
25c.—At Syracuse. cmy tubs 25@26c, 
prints 26@27c, dairy 22@23c.—At Albany, 
quiet and slightly lower, cmy tubs sell- 
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2Y@2: 


4 
19%@20 ¢ 





weakness, during 


sm lots 


Ste 


market has par- 





market 
26 @27¢ p lb, 
extra 24@ 


Buffalo, 


ing at 26@2i7c, prints 27@28e, dairy 25 
@25c.—At Watertown, fancy dairy 23@ 
24c, good to choice 21@22c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, mar- 
ket somewhat irregular, extra  cmys 
selling at 26@27c p Ib, firsts 25c, extra 
prints 27¢.—At Pittsburg, market quiet, 
state cmy 26@2ic, dairy 20@22c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, butter fair- 
ly active and prices steady. Fancy 
emy sells at 27@28e p Ib, imt emy 22a 
23c, roll 19@20c, 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, receipts show no per- 


ceptible increase, and under a fair de- 
mand the market continues firm. The 


largest demand is for fancy small col- 


ored, which sells. at 144%@14%c p Ib, 
choice 13%@14c, fancy large 144@14%c, 
choice late made 13%@l4c, light skims 


1244@12%c, part skims 6@7c. 


MARKETS—NEWS 


Cur Story of | of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


the Prot- 
and 


A strong movement, led by 
estant Episcopal, Presbyterian 


Methodist churches of the country, is 
now under way to secure a substantial 
uniformity of marriage and _ divorce 
laws in the states. 


different 


Sweden’s venerable sov- 
growing infirmities, 
affairs of government 
Gustaf. The king 
74th birthday. 


King Osear, 
ereign, because of 
has intrusted the 
to the crown prince, 
has just passed his 
efforts being made by 


Persistent are 


the Canadian department of the interior 
to attract farmers of the western states 
into Manitoba and the Canadian north- 
west, and with much success. Last year 
nearly 5,000,000 acres of land were dis- 
posed of by this department, and the 
railroad companies, chiefly to immi- 
grants from the states. 

Among the new professorships’ re- 
cently added to Harvard university is 
that of landsc: 


ipe gardening. 


A representative of Mexico has been 


in Washington, conferring with Sec 
Shaw, with reference to the adoption by 
his country of a system of currency 


uniform and interchangeable with that 


of the United States. 

Krupp, the great German gunmaker, 
who died recently, left a fortune of 
$46,750,000. 

Efforts are being mude in various 
cities throughout the anthracite burn- 
ing states to place the blame for the 
exorbitant charges made for coal and 
the failure to distribute it to the suf- 
fering communities. In Chicago and 
Toledo, coal dealers have been indicted 
for conspiracy in maintaining high 
prices, and the legislatures of several 
other states have instituted investiga- 


tions to determine the 


ble for the famine. 


parties responsi- 


Colonial Sec 
to an agreement 


Chamberlain has come 
with the mining in- 
terests.in the Transvaal, they promis- 
ing to pay a war contribution of $150,- 
000,000, and further guaranteeing inter- 
est on an imperial loan of the same 
amount. 

The sultan of Sulu is dead, a vic- 
tim of cholera. Before he was made 
a citizen of the United States under the 
treaty arranged by Pres McKinley, the 
sultan ruled over 140 islands in the 
Philippine archipelago with 120,000 sub- 
jects. 

Henry C. Ide’s report 
and indnstrial condi- 


Commissioner 
on the financial 





FE. P. COLE R. C. OTIS T. S. BARNES 
PROMINENT IN NEW YORK GRANGE AFFAIRS 
One of the earliest members of the grange in New York is Edmund P. 
Cole, who was born in Lodi, Seneca county, N Y, March 3, 1847. He became 
a member of Kendaia grange, organized in his native county. His ability 


He served in that ca- 


was recognized at once, and he was elected steward. 

pacity for several years, after which he was elected master, and has continued 
to serve in several aaa offices until now. Probably there is no one more 
widely known among the grange fraternity in New York. The present 
master of Dutchess county Pomona is Theodore S. Barnes, who has been 
twice elected to that office. He is a charter member of Washington grange, 
No 878, and has been master of the grange since its organization. He was 
born on a farm in Dutchess county, N Y. and in boyhood took an active part 


in field labors. He is a strong 





advocate 
lieves this can be best accomplished by united effort through the 


farmer, and be- 
grange. 


of the rights of the 





tlon of the Philippines calls attention | 
to the urgent need of a stable cur- 
rency. The industries of the islands, 
he says, are largely paralyzed by the 
uncertain and shifting character of the 
currency and conditions wiil not im- 


prove he thinks until a gold standard is | 


adopted. 

The year just closed was one of re- 
markable prosperity and growth for the 
Canadian railways. The gross receipts 
of the Canadian Pacific for 1902 were 
$5,000,000 in excess of the business of 
the previous year and the Grand Trunk 
shows an increase of $1,250,000. And 
the prospects for 1903 are even better. 

Pres Roosevelt has tested the prac- 
tical workings of the Marconi wireless 


between 
Cornwall, 


established 
and Poldhu, 


now 
Mass, 


telegraphy 
Wellfleet, 


by sending greetings to King Edward 
of England, and receiving a reply by 
the same system. The message con- 
tained 50 words, and was sent at the 
rate of 14 words a minute. 

The Cuban government has now to 
deal with annoying threats from for- 
mer members of the army, whose pay is 


irs. A manifesto recently 
issued hints at revolutionary tactics if 
the back salaries are not forthcoming, 
and names March as the latest date 
when a settlement must be reached. 


much in arre: 


The government is at present negotiat- 
ing a loan of $35,000,000 to be used, in 
part, for this purpose. 

Replying to the note of the powers, 


signed by all the ministers but Mr Con- 
ger, demanding the fulfillment of her 


indemnity obligations, China admits her 
inability to make the promised payment 
in gold, and asks the ministers to sug- 
gest a plan by which the indemnity 
can be paid to the satisfaction of the 
powers. The Chinese note quotes the 
messages from the viceroys detailing 
the impoverished condition of the coun- 
try, due chiefly to the depreciation of 
silver, and urges as a partial relief from 
the existing monetary depression that 
the tariffs be collected upon a gold 
basis. 

Sec Moses of the Philippine bureau of 
public instruction recommends, as the 
best solution of the educational problem 
in the Philippines, the educating of Fil- 
ipino students in the United States at 
the expense of the government, on con- 
dition that they return to their native 
land as teachers. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


For wang x years the Worid’s Standard 
for free catalogue 


The De Laval pao ae he Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 













LmpJaw cure them 
Spavin 


I istula and Poll Evil 


in horses, and almost 
every blemish that a 
horse can have, even 
bad Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Knee 
Sprung, can be reade 
ily cured by anybody, 
We want to tell you 
how to do it, prove 
that you can do it, 
and guarantee you 
success in doing it. 
Two big booklets ex. 
plaining everything 
sent free. Write now. 
Fleming Bros, ,Chemists, 
321 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Lil, 























American 
Cream Separators 


are sold subject to ap- 
proval, and at a price 


that will enable you to 


make a good profiton a 
few cows, The clean- 
est, fairest machine in 
the world. Write for free 
catalogue. 
American 
Separator 


0.. 

Box 1054 
Bainbridge, N, Y. 
Won Medal at 

Paris, 1900. 


Safety Steel Clevis 


Will not wear out; pin can not pull or work 
out; worth a dozen malleable iron clevises. 
Once used farmers and teamsters will have no 
others. Sample end or center clevis sent pre- 
= for50c. Adozen by exp.for83. Agents make 

ig money- Box 318 HOWELL & SPAULDING, Care, Mich. 

















1 WILL INS URE. HOGS 
WHEN FE 
WRITE * FOR TERMS 
REFERENCE. any BANK 
OR MERCANTILE AGENCY 





NEW HOC BOOK 
FREE! 


“ Hogology,”’ revised and enlarged, Is the most 
practical and complete treatise on hog raising 


are. Gives in condensed fourm the results 
of a lifetime spent in the study of the care of 
hogs and the treatment of their diseases. Sent 

if you mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT when asking for it. 


Thousands of Dollars 


In extra profits are made every year by hog- 
raisers who use Haas’ Hog Remedy. Twenty- 
six years’ unequaled success. It isa Remedy— 
not a “ Food.” Prices: 25 1b. cans, $12.50; 124% 
Ib. cans, $6.50 prepaid; pkgs. 82.50, $1.25 and 50 cts, 
When buying it see that my signature is on each 

ackace or can label, none genuine without it, 

t is guaranteed by my Insurance Proposition, 
whereby 


i Pay For All Hogs That Die 


When it is fed as a preventive. This is the 
etrongest bona-fide guarantee ever given a 
remedy. Write for terms. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Indiana. 














ASTONISHING VALUES 


IN AGRICULTURAL. IMPLEMENTS, 


$4. 95 for best Endgate Broadcas' 
Seeder made, suitable forsow 
ing broadcastall kinds of grains — 
seed. Guaranteed the 
best ,o \re 
or a High 
$7.50 Grade FAN- 
— MILL, complete with grain out- 
fit, guaranteed superior to fanning 
mills sold by others at 610.00 to 812.00 
4 34 buys the best 
2 Round End One Hole Corr 
heller made, complete with fan anc 
feed table, capacity, 10 to 15 bushels per 
hour; guaranteed a better sheller than 
you can buy elsewhere for 66.00 to @8.00. 
or Two-Hole Square Frame 
4 Corn Sheller, with cob car 
rier, feed table, crank and pulley, better 
than others sell at €14.00 to #16 ‘00. 
9. 3 Per Best No. & Feed Cutter 
made, with two 84-inch 
Enives, the kind others sell at 812.00 to) 
818.00. No. 10 Cutter, with two 10-inch 
knives, 812.50, other houses ask 618. 00to t2 22.00. | 
For our No. 5 FEED Ousren. 
with 11-inch knife; SAME 
ACHINE SOLD BY OTHERS AT $7.0 $10.00. 
12.95 For Best Galvanized Stcel Windenitl Kade. 
14.20 FOR A Ag pisc HARROW MADE, 
17.25 a T Tw orse Corn eaee Made. 
g 955 OR BEST STEEL FRAME, WOOD BEAM, 
. Four-Shovel Tongueless Be Made. 
4 2 For Best Steel Frame U Bar Lever Harrow 
Ly made complete with draw bar and runner tecth. 
POR FREE CATALOGUE of everything in \gricul- 
tural implements, astonishingly low prices, liberal terms 
of hm py Free Trial Proposition and most liberal 
special offer ever heard of, cut this ad. out and “ail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & woo CHICAGO, ILL. 























Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
by the government. 


and have used it with good 


There is no use taking chances onalump. You 
can never tell what it may develop. If youhavea 
supply of **Kendall’s’’ on hand you are safe from 
Spavin,Ringbone, Splints,Curband all forms of 
| Lameness, The U.S. Army knows good things and buys only the best. 


Experience of a Government Teamster. 
Wagoner, Ind. Ter., Dec. 21, 1900. 
Dear Sirs:—1 am ateamster employ ed 
1 have six mules and six horses under my 
care, and will say that I keep Kendall's Spavin Cure at hand 
rcsults, especially on Collar 
Sores, Sprained Joints ead Kicks, as it is next to im- 
possible to keep mules in close quarters without some of them 
getting kicked. Yourstruly, JAMES H. HENDERSON, 














Price $1* 


- 


On sale at all druggists. 
six bottles for $5. Unequaled lini 
ment for family use. Book “A 
Treatise on the Horse,’ mailed 
free. Address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 














































The Poet Takes a Chair. 


Ss. DUDLEY, 





there is no talking table, 
Because a table cannot talk, 
And just because it is not able 
With all its legs, it cannot walk. 
And yet there is a writing. table 
Although the table cannot write— 
We'll now go to our writing table 
And write some Table Talk to-night. 
A Tabler we would like to be, 
If we could find an empty chair; 
Around the Table, and there see 
If we are really welcome there. 
The editor, he tells us that 
Both old and young are welcome, so 
They bring or send some cheerful chat 
Or an opinion plainly show. 
That’s all a poet has to give. 
His poor opinion he can spare, 
But all his cash he spends to live 
And pay the man who cuts his hair. 


We know 


> 


In Great Smoky Mountains. 


DEMETRIUS. 





On the summit of Old Smoky’s head 
passes the state line between North 
Carolina and Tennessee. As you stand 
on this high peak Knoxville and New- 
port cun be seen. Knoxville is more 
than 75 miles from this peak. There 
are several local names applied to the 
ranges embracing Old Smoky. There 
are such names as Hall's top, Chestnut 
gap. Snowbird, Hogback and Stone 
mountain I have been in several 
places of Old Smoky in missionary 
work, | find the spinning wheel and 

1and loom in most every home. You 

in find ome with a roil of ‘‘bats’” 
it the wheel spinning the wool into 
stocking twine There are not many 
sewing mach the mountain re- 
sions. The nen weave woolen jeans 
nd make the men their pants. 

At some places you cannot find a 
table on which t write a letter. The 
mountain stores scarcely ever keep a 
writing pen or any nice stationery. The 
people hardly ever write a letter. The 
nountain mail generally comes twice 
. week, It takes the mail in some cases 
three days to reach the railroad sta- 
tion. I saw boy get a letter at the 


The crowd collected 
and the boy read 
It is quite an event 
to get more than one letter in a week. 
We find coons, any number of squir- 
rels, deer, foxes, wild cats, opossums and 

few bears on the North Carolina side. 
The most game is found in the Cata- 
louchee country. Near Catalouchee is 
found an Indian tribe, the Cherokees. 
Good reading matter is always needed 
in the mountains. It has a good influ- 
ence on the men. The Young Folks’ 
Editor has my sympathy in not being 
here to hunt, Come when congress 
makes this a park. 


postoffice one day. 
together in the yard 
brokenly his letter. 


-_- — 
A Coincidence—How peculiar it is 
that two people should arrive at the 
same conclusion! I had just made up 


my mind to deal with circumstances as 
they come, when, in reading over Ta- 
ble Talk, I find that Mr Alex expresses 
the same opinion in his letter. But 


say! there is one resolve that would not 
he so bad after all! Let us send a bit 
of Table Talk each week, for it is with- 
out doubt a great pleasure to read the 
Tablers’ cheery letters. Let us have 
some more opinions from Alex. I won- 
der if Sally Muggins has fulfilled her 
promise to the Kid. Same to you, Aunt 
Susie and Aunt Mollie, and may this 
vear be the happiest of all. How pleas- 
ant it is to forget oneself, and share 
the joys and sorrows of others. I wish 
one and all the compliments of the sea- 
son.—[Another Kid. 

“Going to see some old 
remarked Aunt Mar- 
gie, as she saw me starting to put on 
my things. ‘You are the greatest one 
I ever did see for eintae Old people.” 
Yes, I do like old folks, the real sweet 
kind; I always did. But there are 
some fussy, discontented-looking aged 


Life’s Sunset 
lady, I suppose,” 


NOW IS THE TIME 
to send in your subscription for this 
journal. Attend to it now, and it will 
not be forgotten. It will also be a favor 
to us if our readers generally will re- 
new at this season, when we are re- 
vising our list for the coming year. If 
you have not sent in your renewal, 
please do so at once.—[Adv. 


TABLE 


ones who don't seem at all attractive. 
I suppose life has brought these disap- 
pointments and hardships, But still, 
when I manage to coax Grandma Smile 
to tell me of the rough places she has 
met, and I find how numerous they 
have been, I wonder how it is she al- 
ways looks so peaceful and happy. Once 
she told me it was because she learned 
such a bright bit of wisdom every time 
the ‘‘rainy days’”’ came that she couldn't 
help but feel sort of happy, after a!l. 
Whatever the philosophy of that dear 
face may be, I’m sure I shall like to 
grow old if I can only grow that kind 


of “old.” It reminds me of a suiiset 
glow—you never think of the sun being 
“old”; you simply feel glad that it 
shines. Whether it be in gorgeous hues 
or in the softer tones, it still shiv 

There may have been wild storms, or 
gentle showers, yet it has shone 
through them all without questioning 


and now it speaks of a complete d: 
[Laura Whittemore. 





A Word in Edgewise—I have been 
a reader .of all the Tablers have had 
to say for two years. I think that I] 
would like to get a word in edgewise 
if no other way. I think an “Outdvor”’ 
club for the older would not be 
amiss. I think if anyone ought to en- 
joy life the country people ought to, 


ones 


and it largely lies with themselves 
whether they do or not. There is no 
place utterly devoid of beauty if we 
only iook at it witht the seeing eye 
How many of the Tablers are “chicken 
cranks’? If am for one. I was in 


American Agriculturist’s poultry ! 


test, and did not think of winnin 
prize, but ‘won $10, and was very much 
pleased. I now have some very beau- 
tiful White Wyandots, for my prize 
money. I think they are almost the 
ideal breed. Well, I like good litera- 
ture too, and although I have lots of 
work to do I manage to read a great 
deal. I would like the Tablers to say 
who is their favorite poet. I think 
Longfellow’s works best of all I ever 
read. If the Monster don’t get this, I 
shall try again.—[Kentucky Farmer. 
The New Department—Is_ there 
something perplexing you, something 
you want to know, some experience of 


others which you think may benefit and 
help you? Send your query to the new 
department of the Table, the Perplex- 
ity Crumb Tray. It is proposed to make 
this a regular department of Table 
Talk. But of course it rests entirely 
with the Tablers whether or not it will 
be a success. If you ask questions, you 
should be willing to answer queries 
when you can. When replies are too 
long for the Table Talk department 
they will be printed in such other de- 
partments as they seem best adapted 
to. Now then let us make this a clear- 
ing house of ideas, a grand mutuals¢help 
association. Bear in mind that the 
“Crumb Tray” is wholly your own de- 
partment, and you are personally re- 
sponsible. Address all queries and re- 


plies to Table Talk, this office. 

Not Too Many _  Resolutions— 
Many thanks, Aunt Mollie, for 
my share of your New Year’s greet- 


ing. May the prosperity and happiness 
you wish for us be shared by yourself 
and may you often make a bright spot 


in Table Talk with your good words of 


cheer and comfort. Alex, I believe in 
New Year resolutions. The New Year 
is the good time to begin anew. Let 
the dead past bury its dead with the 
old year. On the New Year turn over 
the new leaf of life and begin the fresh, 
clean page with a good resolution. The 


page is given us to do with as we will, 


blot it with tears, stain it with wicked 
thoughts or deeds, or keep it fair and 
clean with kind thoughts, Christian 
acts and loving words. By all means 
make the good resolution. Whatever 
it is, make the good resolution with 
your whole mind and ioare and then 
keep it throughout the year. No half- 


minded resolve can be kept. The mis- 
take is to make too many good resolu- 
tions at one time and break them dne 
by one, because the energy and perse- 
verance required to keep the One re- 


solve is frittered away on so many. 
Mark Twain says, “Put your eggs in 
one basket and hatch the basket.”— 


{Aunt Violet. 

Poem Wanted—Can 
blers send in the poem, The Gypsy’s 
Warning? I much enjoy the Table. 
Don’t let the cold weather drive you 
all away.—[Miss Leigh, New Hamp- 
shire, 


any of the Ta- 


TALK 


The Perplexity Crumb Tray. 





Will some of the sisters please send 
directions for putting in rainbow stripes 
in a huckabuck sofa pillow. If some- 
one has knitted a sweater, please send 
directions, and teli the kind of needles 
and yarn needed for it.—[J., Massachu- 
setts. 

I would like a recipe for lemon butter 
without cornstarch. There used to be 
one used years ago.—[Mrs J. M. Craig, 
Pennsylvania. 

Can anyone tell me where I can have 
silk portieres woven? Also how many 
pounds of silk strips does it require?— 
[C. T. Webster, Massachusetts. 

Will someone kindly send me a list 
of the presidents of the United States 
in verse? Also the rulers of England. 
I would like to correspond with some 
southern or western teacher.—[Teacher, 
Rhode Island. 

I will be thankful to anyone who will 
send me the poem, The lips that touch 
liquor shall never touch mine.—[E. B. J. 

Can someone tell me how to make 
good cookies with sour milk or sour 
cream?—[Farmer’s Wife, Illinois. 

I would like to have someone send a 
recipe for doughnuts made from light 
dough.—[Mrs z W. Lewis, Indiana. 

Will the Tablers kindly suggest suit- 
able names for a farm located on high 
ground ?—[Gladys. 





Can someone tell me how te make 
portieres out of reeds and beads, and 
where I can get the material and pat- 


terns?—[Laura E. New York. 
Will some reader 

brussels sprouts? 

New York, 7 
I wish to correspond with some wo- 

men readers of the Table who have had 

experience in keeping summer board- 

ers.—[Mrs A, G. Maxwell, New York. 

=> : 


The Price of Experience—I shall be 


Champlin, 
tell us how 


[John W. Ringen, 


glad to see the old Tablers gathering 
about the Table. I should like to hear 
the experience of anyone who has 
tried to earn pin money at home 
through the medium of answering 


I think the experience 
might be quite interesting. I began 
about four years ago, and sent $2.50 for 
an outfit to learn to do crayon pictures. 
The work was advertised extensively in 
religious papers, and as anybody could 
learn in a few hours, I thought it could 


advertisements. 


be no fraud. After spending over a 
dollar in postage on pictures to copy, 
they sent me a nicely done copy 
through mistake, which they had re- 
jected, and I knew I should _ never 
succeed. I have spent about $10 on 
work to do at home and have come to 


the conclusion that if I had saved my 
money I should have had quite a little 
pin money.—[New England Girl. 





Those Letter Circles—Although sev- 
eral times notice has been given that 
the Letter Circle department has been 
discontinued, queries regarding the 
cireles and applications for membership 
continue to reach the editor. There- 
fore, for the benefit of those who have 
overlooked previous notices, we repeat: 
For several good reasons it has seemed 
best to discontinue the Letter Circle de- 
partment of this paper. 


From One Barrel of Flour—The fol- 
lowing is the amount of food I made 
from one barrel of flour from October 1 


to December 1, 1902: Biscuits 589, gems 
60, bread 72 loaves, griddlecakes 182, 


buns 28, gingerbread 17 loaves, sugar 
cookies 113, ginger snaps 75, sweet cakes 
12, ginger drop cakes 12, doughnuts 171, 
pancakes 15, dumplings 60, pies 24.- 
[E. A. R., New Hampshire. 





to cook | 
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TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quent 
ot eophenes * pave seen but 
service. ROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEN, and jh youinstru- 
ments at 85.00each.that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 
West 35th and Iron Sts, CHICAGO, 


143 























CURED TO STAY 


ASTH MA A colplete, lasting con- CURED 
stitutional cure, not justa“ relief.” 


Absolutely different from ail sprays, smokes and 
60-called “cures.” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks never 
return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system builtup. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 









‘-. One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
a.— taire Puritan ro-e diamond 
q= ring, solid-gold pattern, for 
~~ selling 20 packages Garfield 
Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack- 
age. po we mail gum. When sold send money; 

pst mail ring. 7th year. Taw of thousands pleased 
Oatalogues free showing many premiums. 


EADVILLE, PA. 


tomers. 


GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651 , 


THE YEAR'S READING 
SAVE MONEY ry BY ORDERING ‘ALL 


YOUR READING IMMAT- 
piece). He THROUGH US 

Below is a list of some ‘anena-at ts the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with sub- 


scriptions to our journal. In every case, subscrib- 
ers can save money by ordering their papers of. us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers 
in foreign countries. In column A_ is given the 
regular retail price of each paper with ours; in 
column Bare net prices for BOTH when sub- 
scribed for in connection with our magazine, 





































W—Weekly, aM Month! S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
S-W Semi ‘Weekly. 
A OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
American Boy, Detroit.............ssse0 M $1.55 
American Gardening, New York..... W 195 
American Messenger (with picture), New 
Eg Sacdsnncbunicedsaninsiicbiddtarcencadaues M 1.33 
American Poultry Journal, Chicago..... M 1.15 
American Sheep Breeder, Chicago........ M 1,80 
American Swineherd, Chicago......... sooth LOD 
erode. pubese, ar saetee kee. au 
3. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago...... WW 2.06 
5. Century Magazine, New am. M 4.55 
2. Commoner, Lincoln, Neb. W 1.70 
: C onstitution, Atlanta, Ga. esicesesee ae 
} Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y..M 1.85 
2.00 Courier Journal, Louisville, Le Suasevevees W 1.55 
150 Dairy and Creamery, Chicago.........: S-M 1.30 
2.00 Democrat and Chronicle, Roe ‘ester, NY W 155 
2.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio................ W 1.65 
2.00 Everybody’s Magazine, New York. ee 1.60 
2.00 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass....... 1.55 
2.00 Free Press, Detroit, Mich...............! 1.70 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, M 1,55 
2.00 Globe Democrat, St Loulis.............. S-W 1.65 
2.00 Goced Housekeeping, § Saeingael. "Mass. M 1,50 
1.50 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y....M 1,15 
2.00 Harper’s Bazar, New York..........e000-- M 1.85 
5.00 Harper’s Magazine, New York.. ooo MM 4.25 
5.00 Harper's. Weekly, New York... ) 4.25 
2:00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, a. 
2.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago... Neen haennees i 1.7 
1.25 Journal, Kansas City, Mo......... cccecces WW Lae 
1.10 Ladies’ World, New ’ York M 1.30 
2.00 Leslie’s Monthly, } 1.60 
5.00 Leslie’s Weekly, New : , 4.05 
2.00 Munsey’s Magazine, New York...... e { 1.90 
2.00 News and Courier, Charleston, 8 0....5-W 1.58 
2.00 Ohio State Journal, Columbus Ohio "S-W 1,80 
2.00 Republic, St = Ggpaeceie ‘ S-W 1,80 
3.50 Review of Reviews, New York.. . M 3.6 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York.......... -M 3.55 
4.00 Seribner’s Magazine, New York.. «»-M 3.80 
1.00 Scientific American, New York...... cose WW OUD 
LW Star, Maneds City, BO... c.cccsccccsoesess W 1.25 
2.00 Sueeess, New York peau «++.» M 1,60 
2.50 Tribune, Tri-weekly, New Y a -. 180 
1.50 Vick’s Magazine, Rochester, N Y...... -M 1.30 
1.50 Wool Markets and Sheep, Chicago., -M 1.30 
2.00 World, Tri-weekly, New York.. chosen 
100 World's Work, New York........ M 3.55 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, Boston, re 


No papi with other papers are included in 
any of the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

All these prices are subject to changes made by 
other publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order, you desire any paper not in 
the above list, write and obtain our low prices. 
For samples of any of these publications, _ write 
direct to the publishers. 

The above prices include a copy of our beautiful 
Art Calendar for 1903. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 


but 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
- SPRINGFIELD, MASS,Homestead Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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Most s 


irritating, and dangerous. 
ing and healing. 
leaves the face cool and refres' shed. 


oaps are totally unfit for the face. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap is pure, sooth- 
It softens the beard, makes shaving easy, and 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps sold everywhere. 
FREE—A Trial Tablet on receipt sipt of 2c stamp to pay postage. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn,, U. S. A. 





They are strong, harsh, 
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A Marvelous Cure. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 

All night long it had been snowing. 
now the crisp north wind was 
blowing, 

And the boys and girls were racing 


up and down the buried street, 
With their cheeks like winter roses, and 


their hearts’ glow in their noses, 
And « most delightful tingling from 
their fingers to their feet. 

As I watched them sliding, tumbling, 
flinging snowballs huge and crum- 
bling, 

Came a little, pale, peaked fellow to 
a Window and looked down, 
Velvet was his suit, I noted, and his 

golden ringlets floated 
Rackward o’er his dainty shoulders, 
like the prettiest girl's in town. 


Never mind what led up to it—I've a 
boy who helped me do it— 
Soon I got that puny fellow out into 


the ice and snow; 


Made him slide and skate and “shinny” 


-got the boys to call him ‘“Min- 
nie’ 

Till he snipped off all his ringlets and 
must to the barber go. 

Miude him steer a big toboggan with 

three fellows and a dog on; 

Taught him how to storm a snow 
fort, till one eye was framed in 
black: 


.Led him off five miles together, snow- 
spoeeing, in zero weather, 

While he shot a hare and tug 
home to dinner in a sack. 


gged it 


vanished, 
banished, 
the 


sprivg his doctor 
tue medicines were 
roses got to blooming in 
and ypullid cheeks; 

the child who seemed just biding 
for the silver cord’s dividing, 
Grown as fat as country butter, 

his buttons off for weeks! 


Cousin Rilla’s 
Diplomacy. 


Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


Long ere 
are! 
Arma thee 

thin 


And 


burst 





“I'm just plumb wore to a frazzle, 
declared Mary Norcross, as she stood 
in the doorway looking at the depart- 
ing figure of her husband. A pack of 
dogs was gamboling and leaping about 
his feet, his cap was stuck jauntily on 
one side of his head, and his stride was 
the quick, elastic step of one who 
moves ut the impulse of a beloved oc- 
cupation, His horse stood saddled at 
the gate, and neighed at his approach. 
He stopped to pat the creatures head 
as he lifted the bridle rein, and then 
leaping astrice him, gave a winding 
blast on the horn at his side 

The dogs went wild with delight at 
the sound, and scampered ahead, and 
from far up the road came _ another 
blast, ringing out mellow through the 
frosty air of early morning, and dying 
away amidst the yelping and baying of 
another pack of dogs. 

It was still in the eariiest gray of 
dawn, but Mary stood still in the door- 
way, straining her eyes to catch an 
identifying glimpse of the men gallop- 
ing down the road, which already was 
showing a narrow red ribbon, running 
up hill and down between the hickory 
woods, now golden and brown with the 
tints of autumn. Sweet indefinite 
odors, and a twittering and chir-in* 
sound came from the waving trees, but 
she was blind and deaf to all beauty 
in her watchfulness. 

The party of men came swiftly on. 
Catching sight of her in the doorway 
they called out a cheery greeting, and 
without a moment's pause joined Tom, 
sitting his horse in the road, and with 


shouts and laughter rode gaily on to 
find the trai! of the sly red fox. 
‘The same cld no ‘count gang!” she 


said bitterly, “and Iam worn clear toa 
frazzle with wor:ving over it. To think 
Tom taking time to go fox hunting 
and carousing all over the country, 
when the place is going to rack and 
ruin as fast as it can. I can’t stand it 
any longer—I just can’'t’”’ 

“What did you say, Mary, honey? 
came in gentle tones from an elderly 
woman sitting in the corner close by 
the fire. 

“I'm just talking about Tom’s do- 
ings,”’ said Mary, and she went slowly 
down the little sandy walk to the gate, 
for she was not in a mood to talk yet. 
The sun had begun to send pale golce™ 
slants through the trees, and a flush of 


of 


EVENINGS 


pink .showed over the cleared. fields, 
but the woman had no eye for aught 
Save the cotton dropping white and 
abundant from the frost-brown bolls 
for the lack of picking, the shocks of 
fodder unhoused behind the barn, the 
potato rows showing bare under the 


blighted leaves und cracking wide with 
potatoes still ungathered. 


“It is the richest piece of ground in 
the whole setilement,”’ she thought with 
a mournful pride, “and we could live 


he only would tend 


so comfortably if 

to his business, But it is no use to 
make creps and then leave them to 
ruin while he is secotin’ around with 
that trifling set of Militown men. It 
looks like some poor widow's home, or 


a drunkard's! 

She was standing 
looking back ut the 
tle house. It was 
boards told that it 
new, but there were two or 


at the low gate 
unpretentious lit- 
unpainted and the 
was comparatively 
three broken 


panes in the windows. A few thrifty 
plants were in boxes on the stoop, and 
there were some scrubby cape jasmine 


bushes in the yard, and traces of what 
had been bright-flowered annuals, now 
all uprooted and broken by the drove of 
grunting pigs which asked no odds of 
the shabby fence. <A tall young althea 
lay broken on the ground, with a dog’s 
block and chain twisted over it. 

“Dogs and hegs and a good-for- 
nothing husbind!"" Mary spoke aloud 
in her bitterness of spirit. A child's 
ery from the house came to her— 
“Mother!” 

“And there's little Ned—if I stay here 


Tre will grow up just like his pa. I 
won't stay! I won't stay!” Her 
yes were fu'l of tears, and_= she 
was trembling frem hkerxd to foot 
vs she went back to the house. 
It was the fitst time she had put into 
spoken words the half-formed deter- 
minaticn which hal been slowly gath- 


ering for montks she starved 
for the beauty she adored, and saw the 
sweet anticipatiors of her young wife- 
hood vanishing past hope of fulfillment. 

She took up the tiny boy, and dressed 


past, as 


him carefully, kissing the flaxen ring- 
lets as she comb-d them into orderly 
curls from the tangled mop of sleep, 


and hugging him cloc:e up to her now 


and then as she fed him from the bowl 
which had been keening warm by the 
fire. 
“Now 
lump,” 


run ‘lonz and play, sugar- 
She said, and set him gently 
cown. He lingered with his curly head 
on her knee, and smoothing his fore- 
head absently, Mary began to speak 
to her mother in « low, intense tone. 

“Mother,” she sid, and there was a 
determined look behind the mist of 
tears in her tender blue eyes, “I’m go- 
ing to quit Tom, this very day!” 

“Quit Tom?” The od lady looked at 
her, startled and amazcd. ‘‘Why, honey, 


ain't he good to you? Why, I saw him 
kissing you gocd-by when he started 
off just now.” 

“Yes'm, he’s gocd to me after a fash- 
ion, and he’s mighty careful about his 
kissin’, but kisses don’t make the pot 
boil. I've begged like a dog for him 
to get in some hands and house the 


crops—such crops as has fairly made 
theirselves, and he just keeps foolin’ 
along, and here's winter almost on us, 
with the last pickin’ of cotton still in 
the fields, cane most ready to grind, 
and not a stick cf sugar wood cut, let 
alene any for us to burn here in the 
house. Lord knows I have tried to 
be patient, and make the best of it, and 
I never have said one single word to 
anybody before, but as sure as you are 
my mother, I am rfoing to leave him 
this day. When Brother John comes 
after you, he will have to take me and 
the baby—if you will let me go back 
home.” Her voice broke and quavered, 
for her old mother had come to her 
side, and had put one wrinkled hand 
on the smooth brown braids of hair. 
“Honey, it's a wise woman that 
builds her house, and a foolish one that 





plucketh it down. Hadn't you better 
g0 slow ?” 
“I’m going to leave him!’ Mary’s 


voice was firm again, though she had 
to speak slowly to keep back the sobs. 
“Tom won't care. He has never tried 
to make life anything like good to me, 
and I am sick of loneliness and disap- 
pointment I will not be a burden to 
you and John, mother. T will carry my 
machine—yov know T worked and 
bought it mvyself—and T can make a 
living for Neddy and me.” 

The note of pleading was too much 
for the tender mother-heart, and she 
remonstrated no more. Caresses come 
hard among such people after years 
have come to them, and she did not put 
her arms around the shrinking form of 
her child, but when the tired eyes 
sought hers in question, the daughter 





AT HOME 


he had met the look 
the ages, the tender, 
benediction of 


was satisfied. § 
which is as old us 
anxious, understanding 
maternity. 

“Maybe he will get to 
and then you can come 
while,’’ said the mother. 

“I'm not coming back—ever. 


doing better, 
back atter a 


I'm go- 


ing to raise my boy right, and I can- 
not do it here.”’ 
When Tom Norcross fully digested 


the fact that his wife had deserted him, 
he woke up. The house had seemed so 
full of her—the neatly pieced quilts, 
the little white table covers, the plants 
on the stoop, all conspired to make him 
feel that her visit to her mother was 
a temporary arrangement, which would 
come to an end, as socn as she had re- 
covered from her fit of righteous in- 
dignaiion. But when she would neither 


see him nor receive a message from 
him, he understovd that her gentle na- 
ture was well aroused, and he was phil- 
osopher enough to know that the re- 
sentment of such was a hard thing to 
overcome. 

He had enlisted her mother and 


and gave earnest 
many fair promises, 
All that Mary would 
Was done with him. 
ference about litle 
Georgia gave the 
of the child, and 


brother on his side, 
of the fulfilment of 
but all to no avail. 
Say was that she 
She feared no inter 
Ned, for the laws of 
mother the custody 
bending over her sewing machine, she 
worked fiercely, worked to drown the 
despised tugging at her heart over past 


hopes and sorrows, ind worked that 
she might save fer her boy. She grew 
thin and pale as the months went on, 
and mother and brother anxiously 
pleaded with her t» be temperate, and 
not kill herself. Tom heard that she 
was working hersclf to death, and 


came with a Cesperate appeal, but she 
locked herself in her room at the sound 
of his voice, and stepped her ears with 
her hands, when ker mother tried to 
give her his message. 

The whole community was interested. 
Happy-go-lucky Tom, in spite of all his 
faults, had always been a favorite, and 
now that he was trying so hard to re- 
deem himself, there were many to con- 
demn Mary’s unrelenting spirit, even 
among her own kin. But she hid her- 
self in the old home with her work, and 
searcely went outs'de the gate for fear 
of meeting her husband. Some day 
she meant to go far away with her 
boy, when she hud money enough, and 
make for them such a tidy, thrifty lit- 
tle home as her soul craved. It was 
the one hope which cheered her in her 


sadness, and the occasional sound of 
the hunter’s horn bolstered up her res- 
olution, every time she heard it, and 
fancied Tom, d-beainair and merry, in 
the thick of the — There were 
times when her he: cried out for the 
love which she Seaeeainn wus slain, but 
she only worked the harder and made 
plans which she whispered over to the 
boy, as she hugse! him up in her tired 
arms. 

“We are going to have a_ home, 
Nedcdy, such a sweet little, neat little 
home, and there’’l be a vine over the 
door, and pects, Neddy darling, wth 
geraniums growing in them, by the 
Wwindoay, where mother can see them 
from her sewing machine, Whenever 
she looks up. Muybe we can have a 
carpet, too, after awhile, and mother'll 
crochet a pretty cover for a table to 
keep your schosl books on, for you’ll 
go to school as soon as you ave old 
enough, and learn to be a good smart 
man. Maybe grardma and Uncle John 


will come to see us sometimes, and we 
will have such nice little dinners. We'll 
have plates with moss roses—pink moss 
roses on them. I most saved up enough 


one time to buy my moss rose dishes, 
but it had to go for something else— 
oh!”” and a whole fleod of bitter mem- 


her head droop lower, and 


[To Page 147.] 
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Chimney with 
nobody’s name 
on it. 

Who's. respon- 
sible for it? 


Not MAcBETH. 


If you'll send 


the Index to 


address, 
nd their 
teli you what number to get for your lamp. 


your I'll send you 


Lamps a Chimneys, to 


MACKETH, Pittsburgh. 


Save Trouble 


Are you one of those people who go around 
bothe ring your friends and neighbors tu buy some 
fea or Soap or Jewelry or something else they 
don’t want, so that you can get up a club and 
geeta Dinner set for a premium? If you are you 
can just quit right now. Send us one-quarter of 
the money you are trying to raise, geta better 
dinner set, and keepthe good will of your friends. 



















Elysian Pattern, Sem!-Poreelain Ware. 
This élegant ware is made by J. & G. Meakin 
of Ilanley, England. Each piece bears the stamp 
of the Royal crown and theirname as a guarantee 
thatit will not craze, The ware is thin and dainty, 
like French china. The shape is elegant, as shown 
inthecut. The decoration isa double border of 
scrolland flower work all under the glaze, soitis 
perfectly smooth to the touch and can never wear 
off. The color is a bluish green, something en- 
tirely new andin excellent taste. It is all of the 
first selection, No seconds or imperfect pieces, 
and is such a set as you would be lucky to get for 
#15.00in any retail store, The set contains 12 each 
Pie, Tea, Breakfast, Sauce and Butter Plates; 12 
Cupsand Saucers, 2 covered Vegetable Dishes, 2 
scallop Vegetable Dishes, 1 covered Butter Dish, 
2 Meat Platters, 1 Sauce bo-t, 1 Sugar, 1 Creamer, 
1 Bowl, 1 Pickle Dish. 1¢ ;icces in all for only $8.87 
and if you send us 81.38 extra we willsend 12 footed 
Bowls for soup, mush and milk and many other 
uses, This would make 112 pieces for 89.75. If you 
live in Michican don’t answer this ad, because we 
only sell to the tradein Michigan, but outside of 
Michisan you now have the opportunity to buy 
anything you want in Furniture, Carpets, Lace 
Curtains, Wall Paper, na, Silverware, Hi 
ware, and house Furni hing Goods at actual 
Wholesale Prices, You con save 34 to 4 on all 
your purchases in this line. All Furniture deal- 
mers buyin Grand Rap vids, Why don’t you? We 
manufacture orimport direct almost everything 
we sell, Free sampk s of carpets or wall paper 
sent on receipt of 10c to pay postage, Send for 
our 300-page illustrated catalog. We pay postage, 


H. LEONARD @ SONS, 
72 Spring St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

































Sample Styl es Hold-te Nght 
1903 %22"""" CARDS 
Bes ort Ca 4, NO TRASH 
Genuine » Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALLRCENTS. ‘BUCKEYE CABD co.. Lacey ville,Ohie 
; e427: ort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 
fs New Games, Premium Articles, &o. Finest 
Pree Wey Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
fe Cards, Diezest Catalocue. Send 2c. stamp 
SED for all. OHIO CARD ( 0., C. ADiZ, OHIO, CARDS 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














Sitk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Fs- 


















EIGHT DOLLAR 


{5 20 buys the HIGHEST GRADE, HIGH 
. ARM 5-DRAWER. DROP CABINET 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, complete with ail 
accessories, instruction hco%, ete. 





=e) 


Other high grade Sewing Machines in 5-drawer drop cabinet and Na 
.75, eic. Wel 


other styles $10.45. $10.95, $11.95, $12.65, $14 
sell nearly all the best known standard sewing 


Standard, Minnesota, Howard, Burdick a: 


THREE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL : 


prove perfectly satisfactory you do not pay us one cent. 


free Sewing Machine Catalogue, men:ion this paper, and we wil! give you 
the names of a number of your own neighbors to whom we have sold 
your neighbors’ 
:sed with them and how much money 
“pecial Sewing Machine Cata! ogue will goto you 
by return mail,complete with large illustrations. full descriptions and 
You wil! receive the most wonderful 
price offerings ever heard >f. our libera: threesmonths’ free trial proposition 
anc the most extraordinary sewing machine offer ever made. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


sewing machines, so that you can see and examine 
machines, learn how they are ple: 


we saved them. The % 


most astonishingly low pri :es. 


AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
buys our high grade, 
guaranteed, 5-drawer, 
ished antique oak, drop head cabinet SEROCO Soe machine, exactly as ilius- 
trated, complete with all accessories, ins:ruciion book, etc. 


ee ae a ie 


machines, 
the genuine Singer, Domestic, New Home, Woecler & Wilson, White, 
id Edsgemere, and our 
low prices, etc., will simply astonish you. Ever machine ship>ed on 

with the understand- 
ing, that if it doccn't 










high arm 
soiid pol- 







including jj 


Write for our 


Alauns NYD am 


Addieéss, 









































Pinning Blanket. 


ALICE SYKES. 
Here is the way I made pinning 
blankets 30 years ago for my children 
and I prefer them 
| | to the ones now 
for sale in the 
stores or that pat- 


terns are given for, 


and nothing could 
be simpler to 
make. 

Take yard-wide 














flannel, remove the 








st ; und have the length about a 
yard Fold the edges together, meas- 
ure 6 in dowi rom the top, and cut 
6 in toward the outside. Then from 
the top edges, cut the flannel down to 
meet this, leaving a square space at the 
top in the center. 

gring the two 

ends from which 

the flannel has 

been cut togeth- 

er, making the 

seam wide 

enough so that it 

can be press d 

out flat, and 

feat herstitche: 

down on the 

right side 

Gather the full 

ness left by hav 

ing the flannel 
the entire width to fit wiat is now 
the band of the little blanket, having 
the gathers more scant at the edges 
than at the middle, and attach to the 
upper part, covering the joining with 
a tiny facing of silk or flannel. Turn 
the edges and hem about an inch on 
the right side, and featherstitch down, 
or they may be bound, if preferred. The 
top is finished with a narrow binding 


of silk ribbon or a 


A Plea for the Family es Room. 


ANGELINE 


There was very little family life 
among the savy f very little family 
affection—there was no family sitting 
room. I heard a woman say not long 
ago: “When I cannot hear the teaket- 
tle sing in the twilight I shall feel that 
life has lost one of its sweetest charms 
for me.” ‘Twas a man of some emi- 
nence who wrote that there was no 


music he loved so well as the ticking 


of his kitchen clock, and who declared 
that the airs which the logs sung as 
they burned on his hearth had “sol- 
aces which others never dreamed of.’’ 
I wonder if we realize our cumulative 





losses in the passing of these little 
homely every-day pleasures, in the 
abolition of the family sitting room. 
“Where is your family room?” I asked 
of my hostess, who was showing me 
her up-to-date suburban villa. ‘“‘Why, 


f rooms,” she replied. 


they are all family 

“Papa always sits here in the library.” 
In the polished oak panel over. the 

fireplace, not a big, roomy fireplace, but 

a modél gas log contrivance, was in- 

scribed the motto, “Leave here thy 


eare.”’ I sighed, inaudibly of course, 


because the room was not large enough 
to take in the whole family, because 
only papa left there his care. I sighed 


for a bit otf clean disorder, because ev- 


ery chair was in position, papa’s chair 
showed no indications of recent occu- 
pany, and the sword fern was just 
fresh from the florist’s. 

Mamma’s room, second floor front, 
was an ideal room, but it was mamma’s 
room, quite exclusive. The girls’ rooms, 
ditto, were perfect private reception 
rooms, with cot beds by the dexterous 


use of throws and dainty pillows innu- 


merable, converted into couches by day. 
Even the 13-years-old son had his den 
sie its disguised bed, where he re- 


AN ART CALENDAR FREE 
Every subscriber to this journal who 
immediately sends in $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription will receive, if so requested, 


seautiful Art Calendar for 1903, to- 
gether with Weather Forecasts for each 
month of the year. This Art Calendar 
was made for our readers only, and 


though we purchased 
tity, the supply may 
therefore, send in your 
once. You can renew 
your subscription has expired or not, 
and we pill extend. your time accord- 
infliy. The date on “your address label 
wilt shot¥ when your subscription ex- 
pires.—[ Adv. 


an immense quan- 

soon run out— 
subscription at 
now whether 








There was no coim- 


ceived his chums. 


mon meeting ground—no family sitting 


room; family interests, like family 
rooms, were separated by partitions. 
Papa had his club, mamma hers, and 
the girls theirs. Mamma and papa took 
their outings as fancy dictated; the 
girls went to the mountain with their 
set, and the lad was disposed of ac- 
cording to the convenience of his eld- 
ers. 

There came to my mind, in 
an old-time family sitting 
large room with a niche for 


contrast, 
room; a 
each mem- 


ber of the family. The bright rag car- 
pet was home woven, the muslin cur- 
tains were homemade, the blooming 


geraniums and Lady Washingtons and 
English ivy were home cultured. Fath- 
er’s chair stood on one side of the 
stove with the paper where it fell from 
his relaxed hold as he ‘‘dozed _ off,’’ 
mother’s chair opposite with her work 
basket within easy reach. There was a 
small piano for the girls and a violin 


for the boys, and always a dish of red 
apples on the table. 
“T have seen a degree of sense in the 


modest arrangement of one homely Bel- 
gian houshold that might put to shame 
the elegance, the superfliuities, the lux- 
uries, the strained refinements of a 
hundred genteel English mansions,” 
writes Charlotte Bronte in her Homes 
Abroad. It was the homeliness of this 
farmhouse living room which impressed 
one most, and the soft blending of fam- 
ily interest and individualities. 
=> 


Cot Bed Scarf. 


MRS H. H. T. 


Housekeepers have always expe- 


rienced difficulty in making beds so 
that restless people, and children espe- 
cially, would not disarrange the cloth- 
ing during the night, and thus render 
themselves liable to discomfort and 
perhaps to a severe cold. 

For a cot bed a yard wide, take 3 
yard of cotton cloth; make a _ wide 
hem on the two ends, sew three or five 
buttons on one end, making button 
holes to match on the other hem. You 
might first experiment with a long 
sheet and a safety pin, making the 


scarf after being satisfied of its use- 
fulness. 

Throw the mattress back from the 
top end and spread the scarf across 
the cot frame, allowing the ends to 
hang toward the floor. Make the bed 
as usual, reserving the spread. Tuck 


smoothly around the bottom and sides 
keeping the ends of scarf hanging. 
Now draw up the ends and button. Put 
on the spread which may be tucked or 
not as you Wish. 


The searf should be long enough to 





allow plenty of room for the sleeper, 
and should in no wise be tight. This 
device may be used also on single and 
double beds, but is especially adapted 
for cots, on which it is difficult, even 
for a calm to keep the clothing. 


person, 
: = E 
Method and Nature—My 
was awakened upon the tick of the clock 
the 


first baby 


every two hours to be fed, because 
nurse had had raining but not ex- 
perience. Being a nervous baby, he 


soon learned not to sleep an hour ata 


time, and is still showing the effect of 
those sleepless days and nights. My 
last baby has been in bed every night 
at 6 o’clock (he is now in his third 
year), and sleeps until about 7 or lat- 
er in the morning, and the first year 
or more took a long nap during the 
day. He is a sunny little fellow. We 
only know when he cut his teeth be- 
cause we found them there. His 


was 40 pounds at 2% 
Margaret. 


weight years.— 
[Mother 


Milk as a Cosmetic—The use of hot 


milk is of greater benefit to the come- 
plexion than women usually imagine, 
until it has been given a good trial. 


A few years ago an actress was alleged 


to owe her exquisite complexion to milk 
baths. She surely had a wise head on 
her pretty shoulders, for nothing is so 


efficacious to keep the skin in good con- 


dition as hot milk. A woman who will 
— her face in it night and morning 
for ‘veral months will find her skin 
is Pcie and fresher than it has been 


for years. A pint of milk should be 
heated over a little alcohol lamp that 
should be kept for that purpose, and 
just before it boils turn it out into a 
basin. Then dip a soft linen cloth into 
the milk and bathe the face with it, 
saturating the skin with the milk for 
five minutes. If this is done regularly 
night and morning, the result is that 


MOTHERS AND 





DAUGHTERS 







The Care of Blankets. 


Never let blanKets remain in service 
after they are soiled; dirt rots the 
fibre and invites moths. Because of 


the peculiar saw-tooth formation of 
wool hair it 
made of the 


is necessary that a soap 
best materials be used; 
a cheap soap, especially one which 
contains rosin, will cause the blanket 
to become hard by matting the fibre. 


To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold 
water until nearly lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead 
with the hands, rinse in clean warm water in which also some 
Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a place that is neither 
very warm nor very cold. 








the face 
sodesired by 
chant. 


has that 


clear, healthy glow | , 
all women.—[Eleanor Mar- Neglect of a Cough or Sere 


Val 
KS LAM Throat may result in an 


Case—Print 


Court Placter on blue- BRONCHIAL Incurable Throat Trouble or 
he pcg a samp ‘ ot geo ony Consumption. For relief use 
rom some o vy 4 eres egpa- 
tives. When cutting the cloth, leave it | BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
a little larger than the picture. Take | [J TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 


two piec es 0 


than the size of the picture. Place a 
layer of cotton between the cardboard ; 
and the blueprint cloth, sprinkling a | 


little sachet 


the sides of the 
with the thre 
meet, for 


not 
white satin 
Cover the ot 


remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


f cardboard a trifle smaller 








us your adress 
powder. On the back catch a Da ur os es phe you 
* a $3aday 


blueprint cloth together fe 
= ie Sah lutely sure; wae 
ad. Never mind if they do furnish the work and teach on tree, you work in 
it is to be covered with a | the locality where 7" live. Send us your address and we will 
en r ° a aa explain the business fully, remember we guarant 1 y 
lining, which is felled on. oe } forevery ‘ay re work absolutely eure. boty 
her piece of cardboard in ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 875, vetroit, Mich. 





the same manner. Sew the corners to- 

gether, and tie with little bows of white 

baby ribbon. You now have a dainty | Have You Asthma in Any Form? 
little case for envelope holding court Medical Science at last reports a positive curo 
plaster or stamps. A needle book could | fo, Asthma in every form in the wonderful Kola 
be made in the same manner, but in- | plant, a new botanic discovery found on the 
stead of fastening the four corners, | Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are really 
simply fasten two, and place four flan- | marvelous, Rev. J, L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 


nel leaves inside, 


[Helen L. W 





Strive 
comfortable; 
some sort 


[Elois 


Our Pattern Offer. 
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8905 — Girls’ 





Dress. 4, 6, 
and 12 years. 


with the edges pinked. | W. Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of 
fifty years’ standing, and Hon, L. G. Clute, of 


»>bber. 
: Greeley, Towa, testifies that for three years he 


make eallers and guests | )®4_to sleep propped up in a chair, being wable 
hassook or footstool of | © lie down_ night or day from Asthma, The Kola 

a mMassock or lt ‘ Plant cured him at.once, To make the matter 
s acceptable to many.— |} sure, these and hundreds of other cures are sworn 
to before a notary public. To prove to you beyond 

doubt its wonderful curative power, the Kola Im 


porting Co., No. 1164 Broadway. New York, will 
send a large case of the Kola Compound free by 
mail to every reader of American Agriculturist W 


suffers from any form of Asthma, All they ask 
in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mail free. It costs you nothing, and 





you should surely try it. 











| Work for Women 


Women desiring profitable work of a high 
character, to which they can devote all, or only a 
part of their time, should write us at once. We 
have a very attractive proposition under which 





| || we suppiy all the necessary materials for carry- 
8884 — Misses’ | 
sf0 winey waist’"®2 |] $5000 IN CASH 
14 and 16 years. 


| ing on the work — we ask you for no cash outlay 
upon your part. In addition to a very liberal 
commission, we extend to our representatives a 
splendid chance to secure large cash prizes, 
aggregating $5900.00. 


$25 A WEEK 


isa fair sum for an energetic woman to make. 
We will send full particulars to all interested if 
when applying this paper is mentioned. There is 
no limit to the number of women we can employ, 
as we cover the whole country. 


|| The Phelps Publishing Co. 





























8888 — Ladies’ Springfield, Mass. 

Fur blouse with 8886 — Ladies’ 

Skirt. 32, 34, 36, Tucked Blouse. 32, 

38 and $0-inch - 34, 36, 38 and 40- 

bust. inch bust. ee) 
Price 10 cents, each number. Address, See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


Fattern 


Depa 


rtment, this office. | on Editorial Page. 
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Teddy’s Wish. 
HELEN M, RICHARDSON, 


“Oh, dear,” said Ted, “I wish the sky 
Would fall to earth some night; 

I'd see what's in the pretty stars 
That makes them shine so bright. 


“I'd wake the man up in the moon, 
And ask him where he hides 

On stormy nights when Thunderbolt 
Across the country rides. 


“T'd find out where the Snow Man lives 
Who forms the flakes of snow, 

And where is kept the great machine 
That makes the breezes blow. 


“And then while I was hunting ‘round, 
Perhaps I'd find out, too, 

What kind of paint cloud artists use 
To give the skies their hue. 


“I’m tearning something ev'ry day, 
About all sorts of things— 

About creatures that crawl and 
That cleave the air on wings. 


those 


“But when I ask to be informed 
As to what and why, 

I find that no one understands 
Much more of this than I.” 


a 
How | Won First Prize. 
GUY S. JOHNSON. 

My brother Ralph and I started into 
the poultry business January 1, 1901, by 
taking our father’s flock of hens to pay 
for as we gained money. I take care 


of the hens as Ralph has other chores 
barn. 
hens, 


We gained enough 
which cost $25 


the 
for 


to do in 


to pay the 





PRIZE WINNER, YOUNG FOLKS’ CONTEST. 


and had $50 left at the end of the year. 


This year we kept on with our hens 
to see if we could do as well again. 
We have’ kept, on an average, 50 


hens this year, that laid from ten to 20 
eggs per day through the winter and 
from 530 to 40 the first part of the sum- 


mer. Then they gradually decreased 
to from six to 12 during October. 

As we did not have much good 
weather last summer we did not have 
very ‘good- luck raising chicks, but 
raised ubout 50 of which 25 were nice 
pullets. We let the old hens hatch the 
chicks, but put some of them into «a 
brooder. | did not look after them 
close enough and most of them. died. 
After that we let the hens brood them. 


We have been troubled by skunks and 


hawks some, A skunk caught one 
chicken and ate his wing off, but the 
chicken lived and is one of the best 
in our flock, 

Our henhouse is 16 feet by 50 feet 


divided into five pens and set up so as 
to have a scratching ground under it 


for the hens in the winter. .I keep an 
account of everything and have pre- 
pared the following tab'e for the first 
ten months of 1902. Total receipts, 
$100.77: total expense, $6.92: total gain, 
$33.85; bought fowls, $7; sold poultry, 
$15.86: sold eggs, $84.91: cost of feed, 
$59.92 number of eggs Inid in ten 


months, 5417; average number eggs per 
hen 108: gain per hen, 67 7-10 cents. 
Our hens are mostly White Plymouth 
Rock, which we have graded up for 
several years by getting a thoroughbre’1 
cockerel each year. They are allowed 
fo run at large most of the time. We 
ed a mash of mixed and animal feed 





OUR 


every morning, and wheat and corn 
at night. 
1 was twelve years old last February, 
and Ralph was fourteen last April. 
[Master Guy was awarded first prize 
in the Young Folks’ Contest. His let- 


ter was sent in before Thanksgiving, so 


that his showing for the whole year 
does not appear. His record ‘would be 
creditable for a professional poultry- 
man.—The Editor.] 

a_ 


Concerning a Vital Question—Miss 
Idal, I too am a democrat and a woman 


suffragist and I hail from the great 
state of Missouri, where the women 
have no voting privileges at all. It 


occurs to me that it is grossly unfair 
to deny the ballot to intelligent women 
who are the equals of the men in many 
respects and as they have proved time 


und again, and to give it to illiterate 
men, many of whom would sell their 
vote for a drink of whiskey. Espe- 
cially would I call attention to the con- 
cition in the south, Where there are 
so many illiterate. One good that 


would be accomplished by giving the 
women the ballot, would be the enact- 
ment of more strigent laws governing 


the sale of intoxicating liquors. Such 
legislation is impossible now because 


a majority of the men are addicted to 
the liquor habit, and are as a matter 
of fact opposed to legislation that 
would deprive them of that liberty. 
Let us hear from the Tablers on this 
subject and don't be afraid to express 
your opinions.—[Tendcerfoot. 





Designs on the Mcnster—Hurrah, 
Tablers! How are you this cold weath- 


er? Well, Mr Editor, I thought I would 
write a few lines, trusting to your 
mercy not to let the monster get my 


letter. .I1f [ had my way about it, all 
the Tablers would make an attack upon 


the monster. and kill him, thus keep- 
ing the Y F E out of harm and their 
letters from destruction. How many 
agree with me?. Tablers, why don’t 
you write longer letters? I think the 
Table is very interesting, and it has 
my best wishes for long continuance. 
[am a great lover of reading. Mamma 
often calls me a book-worm because 
I read so much.—[Paleface, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


Good Lecturing—The Tablers are not 
as good as they used to be, so I guess 
I'll have to stir them up a_ little. 
Where's English Girl and Chatterbox 
and a dozen more I could 
never wrote to the Table before, but I 
am interested. If the monster don’t 
get this I'll try again. I’m 12 years old. 
My real name is Ada Margie Vedder, 
but at home they call me—[Poutie. 
What She Doesn't Like— 
Mamma has reid me lots of letters 
written by the children, and so I will 
Write one. I walk two miles to school. 
IT am nine years cld. We have 41 head 
of cattle and eight head of horses and 
a team of mules. “I have three sisters 
and one brother. We have a pet. cat 
naned Tom. I wash dishes for my 
mamma, but don't like to. I like to 
ride a horse.—[Lorna Jones. 

A First Attempt—tThis is my first at- 
tempt to join this merry Table. I have 
long been a listener and enjoy the let- 
ters of the young folks. I am a farm- 


Does 





ev's daughter and enjoy farm life. I 
om 13 years old and go to a country 
school. We have great fun sliding down 
hill in the winter, as we have a large 
hill near our schoolhouse. Where have 
Miss Tdal and Chatterbox gone? Do 
please let us hear from you again.— 
[Haleyen, New York. 


Berenice E-czpes— This is my first, 
and T am fearful about that monster 
you write so much about. I hope you 
wll had a merry Christmas. What has 
become of Chatterbox? Sally Muggins, 


you must w ite oftener. How is your 
little Peachie? B. L. H., if your photo 
scared the monster, he must be quite 
timid. I hive a colt whose mother 
died when he was four weeks old and I 
raised him.—[Berenice. 


A Blue Grass Boy—I am an East 


Kentucky boy, seven years old. I go 
to school. I am in the second reader. 
I have a shepherd dog: his name is 
Dingo. Mamma read us one of Kip- 


ling’s stories about a dog named Dingo, 
and T named my dog Dingo. We have 
been taking this paper two years and 
like it very much... If I see this-in 
the paper I will write again.—[Charley 
Mead. Ky. 


mention? I, 


YOUNG FOLKS 











Time for Play. 


JAMES JANES. 





All the shov'ling’s done; 


Now ’tis time for fun. 
Soon we'll make a nice big snow man, 


Puild a house, as only we can, 
And we'll have snow too, 
Where we'll cook snowballs for you, 


ovens, 


Oh, how we shall play, 
the 


‘Fore snow goes ‘way! 


=~ ———— 


‘Salting Meat Without Brine—For 
the benefit of those who wish to salt 
their meat without brine, will give a 
recipe which has been very satisfactory 
to us for a number of years. To 1009 
Ibs of meat, use 12 qts of salt, 3 Ibs 
brown sugar, 1 Ib black pepper, 1 Ib 
salt peter. Rub the flesh side as soon 
as meat is cool, and in a week or 10 
days repeat. That is all that has to be 
done, unless very large hogs, then make 
one more apnplication.—[H. H. Hagel- 
bager. 


If the loaf of bread is always turned 


down on the board after slicing, it 
prevents the next slice from drying, 
us it does so quickly if left exposed. 


iM. T. R. 
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PATENTS 


A Single Item of News. 


this week simply to show the possibili- 
ties this store furnishes women who 
like to save money. 

Although a single item is only given, 
it can be used as an index to the great- 
ly reduced ‘prices on #1! broken lines of 
Dress Goods and Silks. Here is the 
item. 


Fancy Yarn Suitings 
65c a Yard 


-We sold these throughout 
the sexson for $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
3ut the manufacturer’s season Was over 
and he had some 5500 vards left, which 
he offered us at marvelously small fig- 
ures. We took the lot so quick he has 
nothing more to say. 

They are novelly pretty, and are just 


Suitings 





as effective fer the separate skirt or 
the blouse as they are for the full suit. 

Full 46 inches wide. The mixture of 
colors such as light and dark gray 
with black, different shades of blue, 
brown and green with white and gray. 


Although women in the city here are 
clamoring for these goods, we have re- 
served quite a lot especially for Mail 
Order customers. 

You can us for samples and we 
will send them—but the best way is to 
state vour preference as to the color 
mixture and order at once. 


ask 


Joseph Horne Co. 





A Rat 


in the coffee bin—not 
a pleasant thought, 
ret when coffees are 
ept openin bulk who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Coffee 


put up in sealed packages insures 
cleanliness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor, 

































All our cook stoves 

Qnd Ranges egutgpes 

with patent oven ther- 

a 4 mometer, which makea 
: 3 mame Daking a delight. 

The only strictly high grade stoves and ranges 
sold direct from factory to user at factory prices. 
They are sold on & 

60 DAYS *325"~' 
3 Test. _ 
Don’t buy until you have investigated our special 
proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No. 100 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., 








Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
aw and Solicitor of Patents, &24 


Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them, 


ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


. — MADE WITH 
8 | ’ Gearhart’s Improved 
sKNITTER 


| by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 










Knits everything from 
homespun r factory yarns 
equal to hand knitting, 





also all sizes of hosiery 
“9 without seams. Onlv machine 
FOR AGENTS. © ” made with RIBBINC 
ATTACHMENT, Ahead ofall competitors. Write us 
at once for our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, J. E. GEARHART, Box 29, CUEARFIELD, PA, 


BIG MONEY 


















A Splendid Chance! 








During the winter nearly every- 
body living in the country has 
more or less spare time. To those 
who want to give a great deal of 
time, or to those who desire to 
simply utilize such chances as 
may occur, we offer splendid 
opportunities. ss ss sss 











Specially 
Liberal Germs 





You can make a moderate or a 
good sized sum, depending upon 
how much time you will de- 
vote to the work. Special and 
exceedingly liberal terms for 
the new year. We will be glad 
to answer any inquiries in this 
line whether you decide to work 
for us or mot. :: 33: :3 33 33 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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Cousin Rilla’s Diplomacy. 


{From Page 144.] 
burning tears fell among WNeddy’s 
flaxen curls. 

Human flesh cannot endure every- 
thing, and after a time the strain told 
on Mary. She was put to bed, too weak 
and worn to and when the 
neighbors flocked in to see her, she lay 
silent and white and unresponsive. 

The sweet old mother-eyes grew sad- 
der day by day, and.she longed, mother- 
like, to take that bruised heart within 
her own breast. An intuition made her 


resist, 






plead again for Tom, but though 
Mary’s eyes filled, she only shook her 
head. 

One day an old cousin came in, and 
in her anxiety, the mother told her of 


her perplexity. 

“Mary's pinin’ for Tom. I know it as 
ell as anything, though she won't let 
n. Lut nothing I can do or say seems 
tu soften her. She’s set and determined 
never to make up with him, and if she 
lives till time to get her divorce, she'll 


get it, and all the tinte a-lovin’ him!” 
“Susan,’’ asked Miss Rilla,~“‘do you 

really belfeve Tom Norcross’ has re- 
formed from his trifling habits? Do 


you really believe it would be the best 
thing for Mary to go back to him?’ ~“* 

“TIT really do,’ said the mother. “Just 
look how he has fixed up that place in 
just a year and a half. He has sold his 
pack of hounds, and worked hard all 
plantin’ time. And as for Mary lovin’ 


him—why, if she didn’t, being away 
from him wouldn't come so nigh to 
killin’ her.” 

‘Well, then, there are more ways 


than one to make her see reason,” and 
Miss Rilla, in all the dignity of starched 
ind fluted ruffles of purple muslin, 
walked straight into the room where 
Mary lay, white and worn, looking out 
f the window, gazing absently into 
the fluttering pink and white of the old 
nusk cluster rose which shaded it. 
“Well, Mary, honey,” said Miss Rilla, 
in clear, incisive accents, “I surely am 
irry to see you laid up, but I am glad 
from the bottom of my soul that you 
id the backbone to quit that good- 
r-nothing Tom Norcross, and what’s 
ore, to stay quit, even if your ma 
‘ 1 John are such geese as to beg you 
to make up with him.” 
“Oh, Rillat’” remonstrated the mother 
vith a wild Iook of apprehension over 
Mary, who lay quite still, although 
there seemed to be a reflection of the 
pink roses creeping into her pale 
heeks, 
“Tom Norcross never had no business 
ith such a wife—the low-down, fox- 
unting scamp! To think how hard 
su tried to look up and be somebody, 
id he just dragging you down all the 


Rilla! Rilla!” 

Now, just keep quiet, Susan! When 
that poor child lying there like 

broken lily, it makes me obliged to 
my mind. I saw Tom Norcross 


nday, and I tell you he looked down- 
the-mouth. He came up to me, and 
ke to me, and I just said, ‘Oh, yes, 
dy! You’ve got your come-upance at 
st!’ and then I turned my back square 
him. He looked like a_ whipped 
und, he did. If fox hunting and rot- 
1 was all, it would not be 
» bad, but poor Mary there wouldn’t 
ll you all. There was women—” 
Cousin Rilla, you know that’s a lie! 
"hatever other faults he may have, 
>is as clean as any man!” Mary had 
rung up, and the blue eyes flashed 
over her crimson cheeks. 


laziness 


“Well, well, well,’’ said Miss Rilla, 
othingly. “T won't say no more 


bout them women. I guess it is a sore 
point, honey, but for the life of me, I 
in’t see that it was any worse than 
rinking moonshine whiskey!’” 

“He never drank a drop in his life. 
Ile hated the stuff!’ Mary was quiver- 

£& from head to foot, and she held out 
both hands to her mother. “Oh, mother, 

other, take Cousin Rilla out of the 
room, She is crazy—crazy!”’ and she 

ll back upon her pillow in a storm 

sobs. 

“IT guess it’s no harm to repeat what 
verybody is talking,’’ Miss Rilla said 
trom the doorway. ‘‘Now Susan,” she 
said, when they were out of earshot, “I 
never accused him of a thing, but if 
Mary understood me to, I can’t help 
it, and so much the better for her. She 
needs a little bitter tonic, and some 
iron in her blood, and now I guess she 
has got it, so you just keep still, and 

q how it works.” 

There ywas.no sleep. for Mary that 
night. The abuse of ;her husband had 
brought about an overpowering revul- 
sion. Whatever she might think, she 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


could not bear to hear others-put into 
words any blame of him, and Miss Ril- 
la’s hint that he was looking ilk struck 
hard and fast in her mind, and festered 
there with troubling thoughts. 

“Suppose he should die,” she said to 
herself, ‘and trembled anew to find her 
tears starting. 

Little. Ned breached sweet and even, 
in his little cot by her bedside, and she 
stretehed out one fevered=hand to lay 
it on his cool cheek, but no comfort 
came to her in the touch. Her humble 
air castles had crumbled away since she 
had been ill, and she could not coajur? 
them up again, to fasten her thoughts 

i 





upon, Nothing but misery, bleak 21 

desolate, faced her in the darkness, 
when everyone else in the house was 
asleep, and she fought out her fight 


alone. 

It was past midnight when she kissed 
the sleeping baby, and cautiously slip- 
ped into her dress and shoes, and then 
climped out of her low: window. She was 
very weak, but the ground felt good be- 
neath her tread, and she bent a moment 
to smell the sweetness of the roses. A 
thin silver crescent showed overhead, 
and the summer stars lighted her way, 
as she stole softly along down the lane 
to the stable. True to the orderly hab- 
its in which they had been reared, John 
kad left the harness upon its accus- 
temed hook, and though she staggered 
beneath its weight, she fastened it deft- 
ly upon the old horse, and drove slowly 
and quietly away. Miss Rilla’s medi- 
cine had taken the desired effect. 

It was faint daybreak when she 
reached the long red hill down which 
she had watched the hunters gallop 
that morning. She had been crouched 
in the foot of the buggy, with her 
weary head on the cushion, but now 
she pushed aside the hair which had 
fallen about her face, sat up, and looked 
about her. The birds were twittering 
in the thick hickories, and a cough and 
chatter told her that a squirrel was 
scampering about in the branches lap- 
ping over her head. She drove on very 
slowly, and the morning light broadened 


from gray to glow, as she came out 
or the woods into the clearing. 

She gave one astonished look, and 
laughed aloud. The beauty of it! The 


little nouse was all shining with white 
and green paint, and a riot of morning 
glories lifted their-exquisite cups brim- 
med with dew, from latticed frames be- 
fore the windows. How she had Beg- 
ged for those frames so long ago, and 
now they were here! A low, neat white 
fenee had replaced the old, shabby one, 
and wonder of wonders, there were beds 
of flowers all in blossom. Beyond and 
on either side of the house stretched 
away the beautiful fields green and 
rich, and between the rows she could 
see where recent plowing had upturned 
the good brown earth. She had stop- 
ped at the gate, and waited for the ac- 
customed clamor of dogs, but all was 
still. 

“Oh—if he is away!” she said, “and I 
am so tired, so tired!’’ but she climbed 
down and went wearily up the little 
walk, wondering as she looked at this 
and that if she were only 
lreaming, as she had often done, only 
to waken to pain and sorrow. 

Her tap was so gentle that she 
thought he must not have heard, and 
she called out timidly: ‘‘Tom! Tom! I’ve 
come home!” 

He gave one look into the white face, 
and then without a word gathered her 


change 





into his strong arms, and carried her , 


within, for she was swaying as though 
she was about to fall. His early break- 
fast was on the stove, and he hastened 
to carry coffee to her, strong and hot, 
and made her drink it, before he spoke 
to her. She lay still, looking about her. 
It seemed to her that he must have re- 
membered every idle wish she had ever 
expressed, and the room was clean and 
Icvely with new things. 

‘‘My moss rose cup!” she cried, won- 
dering, and turning the pretty cup in 
her thin hand. “It is like a dream—a 
fairy tale, Tom.” 

She wondered why he did not kiss her, 
tell her he was glad! “I’ve tried to 
fix everything as near like you wanted 
it as I could,” he said, dully. “You 
ought not to have come alone, when 
you are so weak, but everything is 
about ready, and I can clear right out.’”’ 

She started and set the cup down 
hastily. “Clear right out? I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“Why, I told John to tell you that 
you could have the place, and not need 
to sew yourself to death. Didn’t he 
tell you?’ She remembered guiltily her 
closed ears. “I would not have it that 
way.” she replied. 

“Well, I guess you will have to. I’ve 
made it over to you now. I've fixed it 





up the best I could, in the time I’ve 
had, and now you and the baby can b> 
comfortable, for I am going right 
away.” 

He was looking at her dubiously. She 
had broken into a laugh at his words, 
and her eyes were very bright, unnat- 
urally bright, he thought. 

“And you think I'll have to take it! 
Not a bit of it, unless you stay. I 
didn’t come back to the place, Tom. I 
didn’t even know you had fixed it up, 
and oh, Tom,” the laugh trailed off into 
a sob, “I just came because I could not 
bear to stay away any longer—and you 
haven’t even kissed me!” 

amend 


A Musical Game. 

MRS C. L. BRIGGS. 

Using songs instead of words, a game 
may be played which will prove inter- 
esting for part of an evening’s enter- 
tainment. 
must be provided with 
paper and pencil, while one person 
reads a story in which are many blank 
places to be filled in with the titles of 
songs. 

The one reading may begin, “A girl 
called—.’’ Then some one should play 
on the piano a song, the title of which 
is a girl’s name—‘Sweet Marie,” 
‘‘Nancy Brown,” or any one you please. 
This having been played through, not 
more than twice, those who recognize 
what it is, write the name on their 
piece of paper opposite number 1. If 
it is not recognized, the number 1s 
simply put down and a line drawn after 
it to show they do not know the 
answer. 

The reader goes on to say that this 
girl was walking (‘‘On the Banks of 
the Wabash’’), or any song which has 
an appropriate title should be played. 
It was (“On a Saturday Night’’) and 
(‘Just as the Sun Went Down’). 

Presently she met a young man of 
the village knoww’as (‘Robin Adair’), 
who at once said to her, (“I’ve Waited, 
Honey, Waited Long for You’’), and I 
had thought I might never see you 
(‘Annie Moore’’). Just then a girl 
passed whom they both knew and they 
called out (‘Good Morning, Carrie’’). 
She stopped and talked with them (‘In 
the Gloaming”’). 

As she leit them, the young man 
quickly said to the girl (“‘Oh, Promise 
Me!’’) to which she replied, (“*I’d Leave 
My Happy Home for You”), and 
blushed, though in the darkness (‘‘You 
Couldn’t Hardly Notice It at All’). At 
this moment who should stroll past 
them but (‘‘Solomon Levi’’) who was 
(‘Seeing Nellie Home’’), as lovers do 
(‘In the Good Old Summer Time’’). 
This reminded them that the hour was 
growing late, and they also started for 


Each person 











(‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’). 
The one guessing the greatest num- 
ber of songs correctly, wins the game, 
id may b iven a prize if so desired. 
It is not necessary to use just this 
story or the here indicated. Any 





story can be written out, using any 


songs you Wish, 


= —- 


Hammer: In Storm’s new play, I take 
the part of a wealthy broker. In the 
course of the evening I eat no less than 
three hearty meals. 

Grooves: I see; trying to fill the char- 
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The Right Thing, 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rap- 
idly Coming to the Front. 
For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaia- 
col and Hydrastin have been recog- 
nized as standard remedies for ca-« 


tarrhal troubles, but they have always 
been given separately and only very, 
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ingenious chemist 


recently an suc- 
ceeded in combining them, together 
with other antiseptics, into a pleasant, 
effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
it has met with remarkable success in 
the cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial 
and throat catarrh and in catarrh of 
the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is 
care of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
“When I run up against anything that 
is good I like’ to tell people of it. I 
have been, troubied with cetarrh more 
or less for.some time. Last winter 
more than ever. Tried several so- 
called cures, but did not get any bene- 
tit from them. About six weeks ago I 
bought a 50-cent box of Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 
they have done wonders for me and I 
do not hesitate to let all-my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.”’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, 
West .9th. street, New . York City, 
writes: “I have commenced using Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets and already they 
have given me better results than any 
catarrh cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart's Catarrh Tab- 
lets in preference to any other treat- 
ment for catarrh of the head, throat or 
stomach. ’ 

He claims they are far superior to 
inhalers, salves, lotions or powder, and 
are much more convenient and pleas- 
ant to take and are so harmless that 
little children take them with benefit 
as they contain no opiate, cocaine or 
any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at 50 cents for full size pack- 
|} age and they are probably the safest 
|} and most reliable cure for any form of 
| catarrh. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over, Every, 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ii. 
iii %« ‘ 





Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches, 
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Sizes 
31013 1-2 Fear. 





Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


The best pulverizer — cheapest Riding Har- 
row onearth. We also make walk- 
; ing Acmes. The Acme |= — Se 
crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels all 
soils for all pur- 
poses. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel 
and wrought iron 
—indestructible. 
by ‘Henty Stewart, mailed free. 
I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, etc. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, SOL® MANUFACTURER “* - MILLINGTON, NEW .JERSEY: 





Pulveri izing Harrow THE EARLIEST .A22.sutvne satin cme sete, om 

SS Clod Crush d Leveler tabveu direct froun ths corns slso testitnoniais dinecs thost eons 
= 0 rus er an eve er C Oo R ers who have tested it—it is not an experianans. This book 
SENT ON TRIAL 


contains many more money-making vari- 
eties in both vegetable and flower gg- SEEDS 
A book that is well worth sending for. a 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. IN THE WORLD We naiitto soy adaress on request a = FREE. 


HOLMES SEED CO. Harrisburg, Pa. 














Shall we send you acopy? Itis fr 














complete in all respects and mounted on 














THE HANDIEST POWER, 


venient moving from place to place, to saw, erind, churn, 
pump, cut feed and serve a score of farm uses, is the 


EBSTER || (zum, SURE SEED. 


Vertical Gasoline ENGINE. 


Develops 3 full horse power at 3c per hour. Is simple, safe, ready and 
most durable. Fully guaranteed. Upon getting acquainted with its adapta- 
bility, you count it your indispensable servant ever after. Get our illus- 
trated catalog for all kinds of upright and horizontal engines. Mailed free, 


Webster M’f'g. Co., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ill, 


ee. 


5 has no competition in the extra early class,— 
SPARKS EARLIANA TOMATO enormously productive of large, fine, smooth, 
solid fruit. Has made more Hard Cash for ourcustomers than anything ever before 
introduced by any seedsman. Pkt., 20c.; 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 217-219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There was more mone 


ers and Gardeners in 1902 than in any pre- 
vious year in the history of the United 
States. 1903 will equal if not excel it. 


GOOD SEED IS SCARCE—-Buy Early. 
Johnson & Stokes’ Garden and Farm Manual for 1903 illustrates by phote. 
graphs and describes some of the greatest Money Bringers ever offered. 


Oz. 















made by Farm- 








, $1.00. 
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No Prizes but your money’s worth in Business. 
< “4 Seeds for Business Planters. Before you buy Gar- 
den Seeds send a postal card with your name on 
it for my Free Catalogue. Finest Melon Seed 
| grown. 






































If you — get a new buggy and want to have it made to your order 
a should send for the mammoth catalogue of our 

4 SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 

at once. It will tel! you about our 100 exclusive styles of vehicles made of 

second growth Split Hickory—eplit, not sawed—any of which will be made 


we go want * 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
seternabio ames be es if not ——- as you expected, We have satis- 
fled thousands an 


Our SPLIT HicKORY $I SPECIAL at $ 


Is the bi t bargain in the world. at $ 
scribed seset inear catalogue. Send for that 
catalogue before you lay down this paper. 
OHIO CARRIACE MFG. CO., 











— Oy of 
a “Atiry Fi®”? | ROCKY FORD, : : COLORADO. 


D. V. BURRELL, 


















—Aand Sewer Pipe 


That condition is sure to 
HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. ?:):05 325 
with JACKSON’S Round 


= AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been making these 


Red a.id Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 


and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Til e, &e. Supply "Mortar ( ‘olors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 70 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y 




















HARRIS’ SEED 


which dealers often have to pay forseeds not so good 
men’s profits. We raise Vegetables and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes and all’ kinds of Farm 
Seeds. Large Catalogue free. Don’t miss seeing it.. Send your address Now, 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y. 


FROM THE GROWER 10 THE SOWER. 


Wholesale prices to all. Toey are not “che p 
seeds,” but the best seeds grown, at prices 
We raise them on our own farm and save middle- 























DAN PATCH 
Officially Timed at Readville, Mass., Sept. 23, in 1:59 1/5 


hampion Harness Horse of the world. 
This Engraving was made from a Photograph taken when ready to race. 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, 





History and Illustrations of the Different "Breeds of Horses, 


Write us today for book. 
Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 










THE $60,000 


Phe Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture @@-Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Book is 6% by 94. See engraving for 
greatly reduced design of cover. It cost as $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these life 
Engravings. This Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save :oa Hundreds 
of Dollars. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, 


It contains testimonials, and Life Engravings of many very noted Animals. The Editor Of This Paper 
Will Tell You That You Ought To Have This Book In Your Library For Reference. 


$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 
This Book Mailed Frea, Postage Prepaid, {f Yeu Write Us (letter or postal) and Answer These 2 Questions: 
Ast.—Name This Paper. 2d.—How Much Stock Hav; You? 


4 MINNEAPOLIS, We employ over 300 people and have 
pana ft MT Fn | { li | St k i d : Hundreds of Thousands of Testimo- 
We qunee 62,000 Feet of Floor eee. h erfa oid 0c 00 0. MINN., U. 8 A. vials from Farmers and Stockmen. 


TEST #& 3FEEDSFORONECENT aroup nisi 





PACING STALLION 


Just purchased by M. W. Savage, Minneapolis, Minn., as one of 
the leading stallions for his “International Stock Food Farm.” 
The purchase of Dan Patch was a tremendous sensation in 
horse circles, and was taken up and given columns of notices in 
all of the leading dailies throughout the entire country. The 
price was over Three times as much as was ever paid fora pacer, 
and by far the largest price paid for a harness horse for a long 
term of years. . This farm is now one of the most famous horse- 
breeding farms in the world,as Mr. Savage owns the Three Fastest 
Stallions ever owned by one man or by one farm, Dan Patch 1:59%— 
Directum 2:054—Roy Wilkes: 2:06%. The establishing of this 
farm in Minnesota, 12 miles from Minneapolis, means a great 
deal for the live stock interest of the Northwest as well as for the 
entire world. It will add thousands of dollars every year to the 
live stock interests of Minnesota alone, and Mr. Savage expects 
to prove to the world that high- class harness horses can be raised 
in the Northwest as well as in other parts of the United States. 

You are cordially invited to visit ‘International Stock Food 
Farm" jwhenever you are inthis vicinity. You will find the cele- 
brated “International Stock Food” 44°3 FEEDS ror ONE CENT 68 
fed every day to our Stallions, Brood Mares, Colts, Race Horses 
and other stock. “International Stock Food” lias the largest sale in 
the world for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs 
and Pigs. Over 50,000 dealers sellit ona “Spot Cash Guarantee"to 
Refund Your Money if the results of feeding it are not perfectly 
satisfactory to you. It will cause your colts and other young 
stock to grow rapidly even during the winter. Keeps them free 
from worms and tones up and strengthens the entire system. 

4S it Will Pay You To Test It At Our Risk On Your Stock. 





































A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE [fawners 


C= See 
SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. ( srock BuoK : 


Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. 
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eee DAME FEED.. 


fll is a sure feed saver. Some of its friendsclaim 
that it saves one-half. It makes 
corn and cob meal, and by 
the use of an extra hop 
mixes amall grains with it 
at the same time. It makes the 
best and finest of corn meal 
for table use. 

it fits every requirement of 
the custom grinder. B. 
BEARINGS make it. the easi- 
estrunner. Made of best ma- 
terial throughout; they last in- 
definitely. Equipped with spec- 
lal burrs for special work. 
Sacking attachment extra when ordered. All mills 
sent on trialand fully guaranteed. Write at once 
for 36th Annual Catalogue Mailed FREE. 
We handleall standard makes of farm implements. 
' « Get our prices on what you want. : 








A. W. Straub & Co., 3737 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The A. W. Straub Co., Canal and Randolph Sts., Chicago. 











The High Price of Goa! 


is the cause of much present anxiety but there is a 
practical way of overcoming it to some extent. 
With an Appleton Wood Saw 
you can rapidly and with ease 

& and safety 





your own wood and 


SAVE COAL, 
a time, labor, money; 
@ or saw your neigh- 
bor’s wood and make 


$5 to $15 chy 


Strong, rigid frame, 
adjustable dust proof 
oil boxes, etc. We 
make 6 styles. Also 
. the famous ‘*flero” 
Friction Feed Drag 
Saw, Feed Grinders, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Huskers. Shellers. wee Horse Powers,Tread Powers, 
Wind Mills, ete. Write to- day for Free Catalogue. 








APPLETON MFG.CO., 52 Fargo St., Batavia. ti. 











ROUND SILOS. 222" 

= angles, hence 
no moulding, rotting and waste. Cypress, 
White Pine and White Hemlock. 4 styles; 200 sizes. “Best and 
cheapest Silos on earth. All kinds Silo machinery. Catalog free. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Qobleskill, ¥ We 


| WELL mrcrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.,, Ithaca, N. Y¥. 





























